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EN was not only ex- 
hausted by the race that 
he had lost by so scant 
a margin, but he was disap- 
pointed and distressed as well. 

Whether or not his grand- 
father had seen him as the 
train moved out, he did not 
know. He merely knew that 
for him not to have been there 
on time was little less than 
tragic. He dropped down 
limply on a trunk to get his 
breath. 

After a minute he became 
aware that some one was 
standing near by, looking at 
him. He glanced up and saw 
that it was Aleck Sands. He 
was nettled. He knew of 
no reason why Aleck should 
stand there staring at him. 

‘*Well,’? he asked impa- 
tiently, ‘‘is there anything 
about me that’s particularly 
astonishing ?’’ 

‘*Not particularly,’’ replied 
Aleck. ‘‘You seem to be 
winded, that’s all.’’ 

‘*You’d be winded, too, if 
you’d run all the way from 
Drake’s Hill.’’ 

‘*Too bad you missed your 
grandfather. He was looking 
for you.’’ S 

‘*How do you know?”’ 

‘*Hetold meso. He wanted 
to know if I’d seen you.’’ 

‘*What did you tell him?’’ 

‘*T told him you’d gone to 
Drake’s Hill, coasting. ’’ 

Pen rose slowly to his feet. 
What right, he asked himself, 
had Aleck Sands to be telling 


made my announcement at 
the afternoon session. You 
may take your seats.’’ 

The school bell had begun 
to ring and the pupils were 
filing in. So Aleck and Pen 
went down the aisle— one 
with stubborn resolution writ- 
ten on his face, the other with 
keen resentment flashing from 
his eyes. 

Although, in accordance 
with Miss Grey’s request, 
both boys kept silent about 
the matter, rumors of serious 
trouble between Aleck and 
Pen filtered through the 
schoolroom during the morn- 
ing session, and were openly 
discussed at the noon recess. 

It was not until the closing 
hour of school had almost 
arrived that Miss Grey made 
her announcement. With all 
the composure at her com- 
mand she called the attention 
of the school to the plan for a 
flag fund. 

‘‘Our end has been accom- 
plished,’’ she said, ‘‘much 
more quickly and _ success- 
fully than we had dared to 
hope, as you will see by this 
letter that I shall read to 
you. ”” 

When she had finished read- 
ing the letter there was a 
burst of applause. The school 
had not perceived the currents 
under the surface. 

‘* This, of course,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘will do away with the 
necessity of obtaining sub- 
scriptions. Honors appear to 
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‘‘H’m! I was hoping, expecting, in fact, | discomfiture. 
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Let this be a lesson to you, | hook on his waistcoat, and again he turned to 


with Aleck was jubilant over his cleverness that you yourself would be chosen to perform | then, to be unfailingly diligent, vigilant, and | his food. It was plain that he considered the 


in outwitting his opponent. 

At the end of a week Colonel Butler returned 
from New York. Pen met him at the station on 
his arrival. On this occasion the boy was there 
on time ; indeed he had paced up and down the 
platform for at least fifteen minutes before the 
train drew in. During the ride up to Banner- 
hall, behind the splendid team of blacks with 
their jingling bells, nothing was said about the 
gift of the flag. It was not until supper had 
been served that the subject was mentioned. 

‘*By the way, Penfield,’’ the colonel said 
suddenly, ‘‘I have ordered, and expect to 
receive in a few days, an American flag that 
I shall present to your school. I presume you 
have heard something about it?’’ 

‘*Yes, grandfather. Miss Grey read your 
letter to the school the day after you went to 
New York.’’ 

**Did she seem pleased over the gift?’’ 

‘*Yes, very much so, I think. It was 
awfully nice of you to give it.’’ 

‘‘Ah—was any arrangement made about 
receiving it?’’ asked the colonel. 

‘**Yes, Miss Grey appointed a com- 
mittee to see you. There’s to bea 
half holiday and exercises. ’’ 

‘*T presume, Penfield, that I shall be 
expected to make a brief address ?’’ 

‘*Of course. Miss Grey’s counting 
on it.” 

‘*Now, father,’’ Aunt Millicent in- 
terrupted, ‘‘I do hope it will be a really 
brief address. You’re so long-winded. 
That speech you made when the 
schoolhouse was dedicated was twice 
too long. Everyone got tired. ’’ 

His daughter Millicent was the only 
person from whom Colonel Butler 
would accept criticism. And from 
her he not only accepted it but not 
infrequently acted upon it. He had 
always adored his daughter, and since 
the death of his wife, a dozen years 
before, they had been drawn even 
closer to each other. Nevertheless, he 
liked to argue with her, although 
he always expected to be vanquished 
in the verbal encounter. 

‘*My dear daughter,’’ he said now, 
‘*T invariably gauge the length of my 
speech by the importance of the occa- 
sion. The occasion to which you refer 
was an important one, as, indeed, 
will be the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of this flag. It will be neces- 
sary for me, therefore, to address the 
pupils and the assembled guests at 
sufficient length to impress upon 
them the great desirability, you may 
even say the necessity, of having a 
patriotic emblem, such as is the American 
flag, constantly before the eyes of our youth.”’ 

His daughter laughed a little. Her father’s 
stately manner of speech had never awed her. 

‘**T shall get a seat in the front row,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and if you exceed fifteen minutes—fif- 
teen minutes to a minute, mind you—I shall 
hold up a warning finger; and if you still 
trespass, I shall go up and drag you off the 
platform by your coat tails; and then you’d 
look pretty, wouldn’t you?’’ 

The colonel realized that it was time for 
him to withdraw from the argument. Laugh- 
ing, he turned again to Pen. 

‘*By the way, Penfield,’’ he said, ‘‘I missed | 
you at the train the day I left home. I suppose | 
something of more importance detained you?’’ 

Pen blushed a little, but he replied frankly, 
‘*T was awfully sorry, grandfather; I meant 
to have written you about it. I didn’t exactly 
forget; but I was coasting on Drake’s Hill, 
and there was an accident, and I was very 
much excited, and it got to be train time before 
I knew it. Then I ran as fast as I could, 
but it wasn’t any use.’’ 

‘*T see. I trust that no one was seriously 
injured. ’’ 

‘*No, sir. I bruised my shin a little, and 
Elmer scraped his knee, and the bobs were 
wrecked ; that’s about all.’’ 

Colonel Butler adjusted his glasses and 
leaned back in his chair—as he usually did | 
when about to deliver himself of an opinion 
that he deemed important. 

‘*Penfield,’’ he said, ‘‘a gentleman should 
never allow anything to interfere with his 
keeping an engagement. If the matter in 
hand is of sufficient importance to call for an 
engagement, it is of sufficient importance to 
keep the engagement so made. It is an ele- 
mentary principle of good conduct that a 
gentleman should always keep his word. 
Otherwise the relations of men with each 
other would become chaotic. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ replied Pen. 

Colonel Butler removed his glasses and again 
turned his attention to his supper. But his 
mind soon recurred to the subject of the flag. 

‘*‘Ah — Penfield,’? he inquired, ‘‘do you| 
chance to know whether any person has been 
chosen to make a formal response to my speech 
of presentation ?”’ 

Pen felt that the conversation was becoming 
embarrassing, but there was no hesitation in 
his manner as he replied: 

‘*Yes, sir. The boy that got your offer, 














Aleck Sands, is going to make the response. ’’ 


we could have prepared our several speeches | 
with a view to their proper relation to each 
other. It occurred to me that your teacher, 
Miss Grey, would have that fact in mind. Do 
you happen to know of any reason why she 
should not have appointed you?’’ 

Pen hesitated and stammered. 
she—she did appoint me.’’ 

‘*Haven’t you just told me, sir, that —’’ 

‘*But, grandfather, I declined.’’ 

Aunt Millicent dropped her hands into her 
lap in astonishment. 

‘* Pen Butler!’’ she exclaimed. 
haven’t you told me of this before?’’ 

‘* Because, Aunt Milly, it wasn’t very agree- 
able, and I didn’t want to bother you telling 
about it. ’’ 

Colonel Butler, again putting on his glasses, 
looked searchingly at his grandson. 

‘*Permit me to inquire, sir,’’ he asked, 
‘twhy it was that you should have taken it 
upon yourself to decline so distinct an honor ?’’ 

‘*Because Aleck Sands didn’t do the fair | 


“Why, I— 


cc Why 
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Again the colonel placed his glasses on the 


| that pleasing duty. Had you been so chosen, | forearmed. Only thus are great battles won.’’ | discussion of the episode as at an end. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


WHAT-NATALIE-REALLY- WAS 
a By Marianne Gauss ie 


ATALIE was visit- 
N ing that spring at 
the Rocky Mountain 
Ranch. At first everyone 
had been charmed with her. 
She was an unusually pretty 
girl,and had acertain sweet, } 
wistful smile that reminded you constantly 
that she had no people of her very own. 
‘*You look exactly like to-day, Nat,’’ re- 
marked Louise, gayly, meaning that her 
friend was all blue and white and sparkling. 
It was an April day, with a vivid sky and 





SETTING ONE FOOT ON A ROCK, SHE SBIZED A VINE ABOVE HER HEAD. 


thing!’’ Pen blurted out. ‘‘By a mean trick, 
he got you to give the flag through him instead 
of through me. He gets the credit of getting 
the flag; now let him have the honor of 
accepting it. I won’t play second fiddle to 
such a fellow as he is, and that’s all there is 
to it.’? 
He pushed his chair back from the table 
and sat with flaming cheeks and defiant eyes. 
‘Why, Pen Butler, I’m shocked !’? Aunt Mil- 
licent exclaimed, more astonished than ever. 
But there was a gleam of satisfaction in the 
colonel’s eyes, although Pen did not see it. 
Here was the old Butler pride and independ- 
encé manifesting itself—the spirit that had 
made the family prosperous and prominent. 
He was not ill-pleased. Nevertheless he leaned 
back in his chair and spoke impressively: 
‘*Now let us consider the situation. You 
received from your teacher a copy of the same 
subscription blank that was handed to your 
fellow pupil. Had you met your engagement 
at the station, and called the matter to my 
attention, you would doubtless have received 


|my subscription, or been the bearer of my 
| offer. 
|@ legitimate opportunity to present his case. 
| My regret at your failure to appear, and my 
| appreciation of his alertness, led me to favor 
|him. I am unable to see why, under these 
circumstances, he should be charged with 


In your absence your schoolfellow seized 


improper conduct. ’’ 

‘*Well,’? responded Pen hotly, ‘the might 
at least have told you that I had a subscription 
blank, too.’’ 

‘*He did so inform me, fairly and frankly.’’ 

Pen felt that the ground was being cut away 
from under his feet, but he still had one 
grievance left. 

‘*Anyway,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘he might have 
told me about your giving the whole flag, 
instead of letting me go round like a monkey, 
collecting pennies for nothing !’’ 

‘*Very true, Penfield, he should have told 
you. Didn’t he intimate to you in any way 


| what I had done? Didn’t he offer to show 


you his subscription blank containing my 


| letter??? 


‘‘Why—why, yes, I believe he did.’’ 

‘*And you declined to look at it?’’ 

‘*Yes, I declined to look at it. I considered 
it none of my business. But he might have 
told me what was on it.’’ 

‘*My dear grandson, this is a case in which 
the alertness of your schoolfellow, added to 
your own failure to keep an important engage- 





ment and to grasp a situation, has led to your 





sunshine, and on the sides of the hills were 
masses of twinkling snow, ready to slide if 
touched. The family were sitting in the living 
room at the ranch; Natalie, wearing a white 
albatross house dress, was embroidering a 
centrepiece. 

Presently Louise’s brother Phil came from 
the village with a package and a letter for 
Natalie. 

‘“*Oh-oo! It’s my dress!’’ Natalie was in 
such haste that she cut her finger with the 
penknife before she got the package open. 

‘*Tt’s lovely, Nat!’? Louise cried, as she 
held up the gown, while Natalie stood sucking 
her injured finger. 

Natalie gave the dress one glance —and 
frowned. ‘‘It’s too dark a blue! They’ve 
made up the wrong piece, when I sent them 
the sample number exactly. Well, I shall send 
it back, and they can stand the loss—that’s 
all.’ 

Ever since Natalie had been left an orphan 
she had been taught that if she did not look 
out for herself people would take advantage 
of her. 

‘*It’sa pity !’’ said Louise. ‘‘For days, you 
‘know, you couldn’t decide between the two 
blues. I really think this is prettier.’’ 

‘*Well, I did decide, and I want what I 
ordered. I don’t believe in letting people run 
over you.’’ 

She opened her letter. ‘‘Listen, Louise,’’ 
she said presently. ‘‘This is from a girl at 
the dressmaking place. ‘Your dress went to 
you to-day. I didn’t know till I went to check 
off the order that there was a mistake in the 
material. It was my fault about the sample 
number—I never made a mistake before. I’m 
sorry it happened; but.I am hoping that since 
the two pieces were so nearly the same you’d 
just as soon have the 4,678.’ ’’ Natalie stopped 
reading. ‘'How funny for her to write to me!’’ 

‘*T guess she’s in trouble over it,’? Louise 
said, ‘‘and she thought maybe you’d feel like 
helping her out.’’ 

‘*Well, she thought wrong.’’ An odd change 
had come over Natalie’s face; her lovely mouth 
was hard, her nose and chin were sharp and 
prominent. 

Louise turned away; she did not like to see 
Natalie’s face at that moment. 

‘*She’s probably poor, Nat,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
perhaps she’ll lose her job, or maybe have to 
pay for the dress. You don’t know much about 
those girls, I guess. Aunt Mabel says —’’ 

Natalie interrupted her sharply. ‘‘If I were 
in any way responsible, it would be different. 








But it was her own fault 
that she got. into the hole, 
and I don’t see why I 
should get her out. I’m 
going to write to the firm 
that the dress will go back.’’ 

Everyone in the room was 
silent, but Natalie did not seem to notice it. 
She went to her room, and after a time reap- 
peared with the letter she had written. She 
wore her blue riding suit and a cream-colored 
sweater, for she intended to ride to the village 
herself to mail the letter. , 

Phil helped her to mount the pony. 
In the saddle, she turned. ‘‘I think 
T’ll stop and tell Mildred about my 
dress,’’ she said. ‘‘If I should stay 
overnight in town with her —’’ 

*¢ Just turn Dexter loose; he’ll come 
home,’’ Phil replied. 

When Natalie reached the turn of 
the road it occurred to her to ride to 
Winburn instead of the village, and 
to mail her letter at the railway station 
there. The Winburn trail was prettier 
than the road to the village; it wound 
along under the hills beside the river. 
Natalie did not know the danger of 
mountain roads at that season, when 
snowslides occur very suddenly. © 

The overhanging hills were white 
and shaggy with snow. Halfway to 
Winburn Natalie came to a place 
where a tiny cave opened in the hill- 
side; she wanted to look inside the 
cave, and dismounted. Setting one 
foot on a rock, she seized a vine above 
her head. She climbed quickly up the 
hillside. Justas she reached the cave, 
a vine to which she was clinging gave 
way, a rock slid from under her foot, 
and she rolled a short distance toward 
the road. 

Everything was sunny and still. A 
red-headed woodpecker tapped sharply 
ata tree. Natalie looked up and saw 
that the falling boulder had started a 
little rain of earth, snow, and pebbles ; 
then a larger mass fell into the trail. 
The pony, which she had left standing 
there, took alarm and ran toward home. 
Stones and larger boulders began to fall. 
Natalie realized what was happening and 
tried to run; but she was too late. She saw 
the whole mass of snow slide like a cloak from 
the shoulder of the hill; fearing that it would 
crush her, she took refuge in the little cave. 
After that she did not know what happened. 

When she recovered her senses she found 
herself in a darkness that was unrelieved 
by any glimmer of light. ‘‘It must be the 
middle of the night,’’ she said to herself. 
‘*T?ll get up and call Louise. I have a head- 
ache—I’m sick.’’ 

She tried to rise, but there was a roof—un- 
yielding—a little way from her bed. She tried 
to turn over; the place where she found her- 
self was narrow as well as low, and was very 
still and cold. 

**T can’t breathe,’’ she said, and put her 
hand to her head, which was bleeding slightly. 
Her hand was cold. 

Suddenly the truth came to her: she was in 
the cave, buried deep under earth, and rocks, 
and snow. The thought terrified her, and 
with her hands she beat and pushed a rock 
that blocked the front of the cave. Her efforts 
to move the rock only made her realize what 
a mass of débris lay against it; it was like 
trying with her hands to push away the 
National Bank Building at home. 

She was quiet for a moment, and then her 
wild terror returned. There was a strange, 
choked feeling in her throat. Throwing her- 
self against the walls that shut her in, she 
screamed. 

Outside, the sliding snow and earth had come 
to rest. The mountain had been left nearly 
bare; an icy cloud of snow was settling. 
Many feet of débris muffled Natalie’s cries; 
there was no sound in the lovely, sunny world 
except the tapping that the woodpecker re- 
sumed on his tree. A ranchman drove up to 
the place where the slide had occurred, turned 
and went away. 

Natalie lay still in the dark. She could 
hear her watch ticking; abandoning her strug- 
gle, she began to reckon how long it would be 
until they came to find her. They would 
miss her at supper time. A search party 
would go out and would find the snowslide 
across the trail. ' 

**Tt can’t be longer than till morning,’’ she 
said to herself. 

In her leather bag were some matches, left 
since the evening when they had had a bon- 
fire. She would light one and see what hour 
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it was. Then she would divide her long night 
into as many parts as she had matches; she 
would try to guess when each part of her 
vigil had ended, and then would strike a match 
and look at the hour. There was more air at 
the back of the cave; she had almost recovered 
from her faintness. 

Fumbling in her bag for the cantehes, she 
took out a pencil and the letter that she had 
written to the outfitting firm. She found five 
matches. She struck one, and saw by her 
watch that it was justnoon. The light showed 
earth and rocks all round her. Then the 
match went out. Its pungent odor was strong 
in the darkness. 

‘*Six hours—twelve more—eighteen,’’ she 
said aloud. 

Suddenly a dreadful thought came to her; 
her heart seemed to slacken and nearly stop; 
then it began to beat violently. ‘‘What did I 
tell Phil? That I might not be back to-day! 
And Mildred has no phone—they won’t see 
her to-morrow or nextday. But Sunday, when 
they go to church —”’ 

Even then no one would think of the Win- 
burn road. ‘‘And so,’’ she said at last, 
‘*there’s just no hope. I shall never get out.’’ 

There was no one to think much about her. 
As her guardian used to say, ‘‘When you get 
yourself into a hole, don’t expect people to 
come and take you out.’’ 

Her wild terror came back and she fell to 
struggling. She pushed the granite in front of 
her and fought the granite over her, until her 
knees and shoulders were strained and bruised. 
In one great effort she threw her weight against 
the rock. A little earth rained down and some 
boulders settled in a different position. She 
had changed things a little; now she could not 
get to her knees, but had to lie flat. 

When she was quiet again she heard her 
watch ticking. It would go on ticking in the 
dark, and she would wind it. . Then, one time, 
she would not wind it; and after a while it 
would get faint and slow. At last it would 
stop forever. 

She felt like struggling again. ‘‘But I can’t 
bear any- more of that!’’ she thought, and 
clenched her hands to keep them still. Acci- 
dentally she touched her letter to the outfitters. 

Then somehow she began to think of the 
clerk who had made the mistake; at first 
Natalie had been so greatly annoyed at the 
mistake that she had not thought much about 
the clerk. She wondered what she looked 
like; she imagined a very nervous, anxious 
girl, with glasses. 

That girl would wait and worry. She had 
said, ‘‘ Please answer me at my home address. ’’ 
She must have been greatly troubled. 

Natalie spread out the letter she had written 
to the firm and struck another match; the 
light showed her her own words: ‘‘I am not 
to blame for the mistake, and don’t see why I 
should — 

It seemed as if years had passed since she 
had written that sentence. She took off that 
half of the sheet of note paper on which she 
had written the letter and tore it into bits. 
Then she got her pencil from her bag and 
prepared to write on the half sheet that was 
left. She did not strike another match, for 
the sulphur choked her; but she thought she 
could manage to write legibly in the dark. 
They would find her some time, and Louise 
would mail the note. 

As she wrote to the girl who was worrying 
and waiting, a kind of comforting warmth 
came through Natalie. She did not feel so 
nervous and frightened now ; she could be still 
and think. It took a long while to write the 
letter. 

But she was quite sure, when she had fin- 
ished, that, in spite of the darkness, she had 
made the writing very plain. Every time 
after that, when she felt like struggling and 
screaming, she began to think of the girl at the 
outfitters’, and to wonder how the girl would 
feel when the letter came, telling her not to 
worry. In that way Natalie managed to stay 
perfectly quiet for long periods ata time. She 
said over to herself all the ‘‘pieces’’ that she 
knew by heart. She did not feel frightened 
any more, although she was rather sick from 
her aching head. At last a drowsy, stupid 
feeling crept over her. She did not look again 
at her watch, but laid her head on her arm. 








kind of worry me—where did that woman go 
to? So I turned round and drove back, and 
by and by I see a pony with a saddle on, and, 
‘See here,’ I says, ‘somethin’s wrong!’ And 
I never let up till I found out about it. Inan 
hour we had fifteen teams at work.’’ 

‘““Oh!’? Natalie cried. ‘‘Thank you!’’: 

As she struggled to her feet a crumpled 
letter fell from her belt. She seized it, for she 
did not want anyone to read it. But she need 


“not have worried ; the writing was as illegible 


as rabbit tracks in the snow. 

‘*Well, I can do it over to-night,’’ she 
thought. 

And she did. It was about a week later 
that an answer came from the girl at the out- 
fitting firm. Natalie read it thoughtfully: 

‘*T didn’t tell you before, but my sister died 
the day I made that mistake.’’ There was a 





little quaver in the strange girl’s handwriting. 


continued, ‘‘well, it would just have meant 
my job. And this is no time for me to be out 
of work.’’ 

Natalie folded the letter and put it away. 
She thought then of the man who had rescued 
her—how he had not rested until he had found 
out the whole truth. Her mind strayed off to 
something Louise’s great-aunt had said: ‘‘I’d 
as soon be buried alive as get selfish.’? At 





| are now more abundant; moreover, these parks 
‘*Tf you hadn’t been so generous,’’ the letter | 


are provided with conditions that will tempt 
wild birds and some of the smaller wild mam- 
mals to come to them. And those creatures, 
learning that in the parks they will not be 
shot or stoned, or have their nests robbed, are 
coming to town. ‘The shiest of country birds 
have recently made themselves at home in the 
London parks, and creatures that you cannot 
get near in the open country will almost eat 


| out of your hand in Regent’s Park and Ken- 


last, with her face soft and shining, she looked | sington Gardens. On a larger scale reserves 


toward the window and the vivid spring sky | 
beyond. 


**Louise,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t think I ever | 


jand sanctuaries are, in many parts of the 
| world, being provided for all kinds of wild 
creatures, greatand small. The United States 


knew before how beautiful sunshine can be.’’ | and the Dominion of Canada lead the way in 
For this sunshine was not only flooding the that beneficent policy. The behavior of the 
hills and the plains, but it was pouring into | animals in these sanctuaries is already totally 


her heart. 


“the TAMING of ANIMALS 
“By Dr. Dr P Chalmers Mitchell Bo 





7 least a million differ- 
ent kinds of living 


animals well enough known to have been given 
distinctive scientific names. A very large num- 
ber of those are insects, worms, mollusks, and 
the multitudinous small creatures that people 
the seas and the lakes. It is not surprising that 
we have seldom established friendly terms 
with those animals, for our kinship with them 
is extremely distant. We can only guess to 
what extent they have senses like our senses 
of smell, taste, touch, sight, and hearing, and 
we can hardly venture even to guess whether 
they have emotions and minds with which we 
could get in — 





But there are nearly sixteen thousand differ- 
ent kinds of living mammals and about a 
quarter of a million different kinds of birds 
that have senses closely similar to our own. 
They experience rage and fear, sadness and 
pleasure, from the same causes as we do, 
and they express the emotions in a way tkat 
we can understand. Between these animals 
and us there can be a real exchange of sym- 
pathy; we can know what is passing in their 
minds and they can understand a very great 


deal of what is in our minds; yet out of this 


very large number of mammals and birds, 
man has adopted only a very few to minister, 
as his domestic animals, to his comfort or 
convenience. 

You can almost count them on your fingers. 
There are the dog, cat, horse, ass, pig, sheep, 
goat, ox, reindeer, camel, and rabbit; there 
are the pigeon, peacock, swan, duck, goose, 
fowl, and canary bird. Perhaps there are a 
few more, but the list is complete enough to 
show that man has not made good use of his 
opportunities. The sportsman and the hunter 
have ransacked the surface of the earth in 
their search for game; science, as represented 
by the museum collector, and commerce, as 
represented by the gatherers of horns and 
hides, of fur and feathers, have taken their 
full toll of living creation, and yet have added 
nothing to the list of man’s domestic animals. 

Every animal bred in the farmyard to-day 
was known to some of the oldest civilizations 
of which we have records. It seems that the 
domestic animals are a legacy from remote 
antiquity, but that domestication is a lost art 
to-day. We have forgotten how to accomplish 
it. To understand how domestication came 
about, we must go far back to the time when 
man was still living a wild life among wild 
things. 





There is a sort of freemasonry among wild 
animals. Naturally, when there is not enough 


After a time—she did not know how long— | | food for all, they must struggle to live; and 


she became conscious that she was cold. She 
knew just where she was,—under the earth, | 
—and remembered the snowslide. But in a! 
dreamy way she thought of being outdoors, of 
sunshine, and of people round her. Then she 
seemed to forget about the cave. She tried to 
get up. She fell back again, but opened her 
eyes. 


And it was true that she was outdoors, lying | 


on a buggy robe spread over a hard snow bank. 
Above her the sun winked through the silvery 
twigs of the quaking-asp trees. 

Rather suddenly she sat up, and was very 
dizzy. ‘‘Who got me out of there? I didn’t 
know a thing about it!’’ 

A ranchman told her the story. ‘‘Coming 
along this road at noon, about half a mile 
below here, ’’ he said, ‘‘I thought—but I wasn’t 
sure—I see a lady on ahead, dressed in some- 
thing blue and something else white. I drove 
along, and when I come this far the snow had 
slid over into the cafion. Then it begun to 





the flesh eaters must prey on other crea- 
| tures. In the breeding season there are fierce 
| battles between rival males; and mothers that 


|are guarding their young resent intrusion 
| fiereely. But when they are not dominated 


by love or hunger, wild animals seem to have 





little natural fear of ‘each 

other. They havelearned 2 igen 
each other’s ways and 
have mutual respect and toleration. The 
‘*happy families’’ that the circuses frequently 
exhibit are not wholly artificial productions, 
but a recurrence of a natural condition. I 
have seen newly caught wild animals that 
were terrified when a human being approached 
them settle down and, in a few minutes, make 
friends with other animals, of kinds that they 
could never have seen before. 

It seems extremely likely that our most 
common domestic animals came into their 
relationship with man when he was still an 
animal among the other animals. When man 
drew out from the other beasts, he lost touch 
with them. His natural weapons were poor; 
he had no great strength of muscle; he was 
not especially swift or agile; and he had no 
huge fangs or claws or horns. It was his 
brain that grew; he developed memory, cun- 
ning, and self-consciousness, and so made 
himself strange and formidable to his former 
companions. Man and the animals came to 
be in opposite camps; everywhere and under 
all circumstances man oppressed animals, and 
animals had to learn that man was their con- 
stant enemy. 








Man has even spoiled his domestic animals. 
He has moulded them deliberately to his liking. 
In every generation he has selected those that 
suited him best and rejected those that retained 
most of their wild characters. Thus, by call- 
ing them vicious when they are independent 
and by expecting them to be stupidly docile, 
he has turned them into unnatural puppets. 
The senses of all domesticated animals are 
duller than those of their nearest wild relatives, 
and their brains are smaller; in fact, the 
intelligence of many of them is so greatly 
limited that they could hardly find a living for 
themselves if they were turned loose. We 
have small reason to be proud of their attach- 
ment to us; it is a condition of their existence, 
for if they stray from us either they perish or 
we get rid of them as not suiting our purposes. 

Is it possible for us to retrace our steps and 
to recover some of our old community with 
animals? Toa very large extent I think that 
it is possible, and chiefly because fear of man 
is not an inborn but an acquired characteristic 
of wild animals. Animals that have had no 
experience of man have no fear of him. Ani- 
mals that have most experience of him have 
most fear of him. In the books of travelers 
of even a few generations ago, you read how 
closely they could approach wild animals in 
the paradises that then existed in many regions 
of the earth. Those animals have learned 
their bitter lesson now. There are few truths 
more bitter to a lover of animals than that 
the more animals know man, the more they 
fear him. 

But there are signs of a change. Animals 
do not fear man instinctively, but because 
of their intelligence. The cleverer they are, 
the shier they are, and the more quickly do 
they learn where they are safe. In all the 
great cities of the world, parks and open spaces 
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| different from their habits in places where 


they are still harassed. 

There is a direct avenue to the affection of 
wild animals. Mammals are born and birds 
are hatched in a condition in which they 
would quickly perish, if their parents, gener- 
ally the mother, did not feed and protect 
them. During that period of helplessness, 
which may last from a few weeks, in the cases 
of some animals, to several months or years in 
the cases of others, a close affection exists 
between the young ones and their mother. 
They come to her for food, warmth, and pro- 
tection. They put absolute trust in the 
maternal care. Instead of being shy and sus- 
picious, they are usually the most confiding of 
creatures, and it is only when they are turned 
out into the world to fend for themselves, that 
they learn pce the fear of man. 





If a human being will adopt a young wild 
bird or mammal and will take the trouble to 
understand its wants and to learn its mode of 
expressing them, he will readily gain the 
affection and confidence that the little creature 
is ready to give its guardian. Iam quite sure 
that there is no bird and no mammal that 
could not be completely tamed in that way, 
although of course the process of taming often 
requires endless time and patience. 

In taming animals, you should first master 
the business of feeding them. With birds it is 
easy, for nearly all birds that you are likely to 
have a chance of taming eat insects and grubs 
when they are young, and are accustomed to 
have these brought to them and put into their 
mouths. A few fish-eating birds you will have 
to feed with fish that you have mashed toa pulp. 

The natural first diet of all little mammals 
is milk. I have tried a good many different 
kinds of feeding bottles, but I do not think 
that any of them are really satisfactory. They 
are very hard to keep clean, and the little 
animals cannot easily get enough food from 
them. With a little trouble it is easy to feed 
the little fellows with a spoon. First puta 
few drops of milk on your finger and rub it 
between their lips until they open their 
mouths; soon they learn to open their mouths 
readily and to take the milk from the spoon 
very properly. Before long they will be 
strong enough to take it directly from a saucer. 
A good way when feeding them with a spoon 
is to wrap them in a towel and to hold them 
on one arm while you feed them. They soon 
become accustomed to that method and, having 
learned to like it, will allow you, even after 
they are full grown, to feed them or give them 
medicine in case of sickness. When wrapped 





up in that fashion they will usually undergo 
without struggling any minor operation, such 
as the removal of a loose tooth, the applica- 
tion of distnfectants, or the cutting of claws. 

You should give them the milk fairly warm; 
and as the most scrupulous cleanliness is nec- 
essary, you should prepare it fresh for each 
meal. Cows’ milk does very well for all 
animals that chew the cud and for most small 
gnawing creatures. For monkeys you should 
dilute it with a little barley water and add 
some sugar; for dogs, cats,—from the tiger 
downward,—bears, wolves, jackals, and foxes, 
you should strengthen it by adding any of the 
unsweetened preparations of condensed milk. 

As soon as the little fellows are able to move 
about by themselves they will show that they 
want much more than food from you, and that 
it is not merely cupboard love that attaches 
them to you. They want warmth and com- 
pany, and you must let them snuggle against 
you. In their various ways they wi! cry to 
be taken notice of; they will quickly learn 
to recognize an answering voice, and to come 
when they are called. It is at this stage that 
you can teach them to answer to a name and 
to learn the meaning of simple words. 

In order to tame animals successfully you 
must, of course, know something of their 
habits, so that you can treat them naturally. 
For example, very few birds, young or old, 
like to be picked up and handled; but they 
will learn to climb up your extended foot or 
to get on your outstretched hand. Young 
cats and dogs, and all the carnivorous animals 
that are usually picked up by the mother in 
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her teeth and carried about, like to be seized | sponges or cloths, and often soap and water. | Otter Brook by his people centuries ago, and | | brought it to the house on Christmas morning, 
firmly by the back of the neck, or indeed by | The little fellows soon learn to like this per- | that the French had simply turned the Malecite | | Standing firm and straight in a rusty, three- 


any part of the body, and would much prefer 
to be carried about than to have to run after | 
you. Deer and cattle, sheep and goats and | 
antelopes—all the creatures that chew the cud 


—like to be fondled and stroked. But you} 
should not pick them up; they prefer to follow | 
you of their own accord, and if you treat them | 
In the case 


kindly will never wish to stray. 
of a very large number of mammals, of which 


when they carry them; 
selves hold on to the mothers. You must 
handle these animals as little as possible, but 
allow them to climb over you freely and to 
cling to you of their own accord. 

If you do not try to force the inclination of 
your pet, it will quickly help you to find out 
how to treat it. If you have to use a leash 
or grip the animal to keep it from running 
away, you may be certain that you have not 
found out how to take care of it. 

You must help all these little animals with 
their toilet; you can use brushes, damp 


|animals, however, do not understand that 
monkeys are the most familiar to us, the | 
mothers do not actually hold their little ones | 
the youngsters them- | 





formance; long after they are too strong and | 
| big to be petted in the ordinary ways, they | 
will readily let you brush and groom them. 

Of course sometimes your pets will, like all 
young creatures, be impatient and tiresome, 
but you must never punish them. Blows may 
be a successful method of training domestic 
animals that man has turned into slaves; wild 


method. It is quite true that by cruelty you 
can bully them into performing unnatural 
tricks, but turning wild animals into circus 
performers is not taming them. 

There is pleasure and profit in watching the | 
instincts and intelligence of wild animals | 
grow, and in studying the way in which the | 
creatures adapt themselves to the new condi- | 
tions of human society. To induce a wild | 
beast to become a friend and companion is | 
more than enough reward for the trouble it | 
takes. And you get from it a closer under- 
standing of the real community between man | 
and animals than you could possibly get by | 
forcing them to perform unnatural tricks. 





OLD MITCH’ STORIES 
by Theodore Goodridge — 


OUIS Benoist’s great- 

L great - grandfather had 

come from France to 

the valley of the St. John River before the 
English had taken possession of that fertile 
wilderness. He had married an Indian, and 
had lived his life peacefully, content to take 
his bread from his clearings and his meat and 
fish and clothing from the forests and streams. 

But Pierre Benoist, the old settler’s son, 
had been more ambitious. He had traded 
with the friendly Malecites, had married the 
daughter of a chief, and had shipped several 
cargoes of pelts home to France. Moreover, 
Pierre Benoist had been hand and glove with 
more than one French governor, had fought 
against aggressive New Englanders on land 
and sea, and had even taken an English ship 
or two. Soon after his death the English had 
obtained the upper hand, and the French had 
fied to the rough and unfertile country about 
the headwaters of the river; and there they 
have lived even to this day. 

In September of the year of ‘‘Old Mitch’s’’ 
notable visit to town Louis Benoist appeared 
on Goose Creek. He did not look like a de- 
scendant of the great half-breed who had dined 
with French governors and who had defeated 
English filibusters on land and sea. He looked 
what he was—a poor bushwhacker from the 
head of the river. He brought with him, in 
two leaky bark canoes, his wife and five chil- 
dren, who were as ragged and humble as 
himself. He asked Thomas Armitage for 
work, and got it. 

Louis Benoist soon proved himself a willing 
and capable laborer. He was expert with 
scythe, flail, and axe. From the first Old 
Mitch felt an interest in Benoist, but he did 
not show it for several weeks. 

One bright morning in early October the 
aged Indian visited a likely partridge cover, 
with an eye to his next day’s dinner. This 
cover had once been an orchard. It lay about 
a mile from Armitage’s house, on unoccupied 
land. Half a dozen of the old apple trees 
were still standing and alive. Others showed 
rotted stumps in tangles of bushes and sturdy 
spruces. Still others had vanished utterly. 
Old Mitch believed the living trees to be self- 
sown seedlings; for he knew by the stories 
that had been handed down in his family that 
a Frenchman had planted the original orchard 
fully a century and a half ago. 

Catching a glimpse of a running partridge, 
Old Mitch ducked under the overhanging crown 
of one of the ancient apple trees, with the 
intention of following the bird. But he did 
not follow it. 
double, and peered at the ground at his feet. 
He stvoped lower and touched it with his 
finger. Undoubtedly the soil all round the old | 


tree had been spaded up and filled in again. | sword, and scabbard in his hand. The leather 


The moss, fallen leaves and grass had been | 
carefully replaced on the surface. 

Old Mitch grunted and went to another of | 
the ancient trees. The soil about the roots of | 
that also was loose and soft. So it was with | 








Instead, he halted, bent almost | 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


just daytimes, hey?’’ re- 
marked Old Mitch, soberly. 

The Frenchman stopped 
work and stared at him with startled eyes. 

‘*What dat you say?’’ he asked in a cracked 
voice. 

‘*Say you get more sleep now you quit 
diggin’ round nights,’’ replied the Malecite 
calmly. ‘‘What you huntin’ for, anyhow?’’ 

Benoist glanced 
round nervously, and 
then drew close to 
Old Mitch. 

‘*Poor man, me,’’ 
he said. ‘Big fam- 
ily. Owe money up-. 
river, too.’’ 

Old Mitch nodded 
his head. 

‘*You say, ‘What 
you huntin’ for?’ ’’ 
continued the French- 
man in a frightened 
whisper. ‘‘Hunt for 
money, me. Work 
for little money all 
day, hunt for big 
money all night. You 
don’t tell?’’ 

‘*What money you 
hunt for? Mymoney, 
maybe? Maybe Ar- 
mitage’s money ?’’ 

‘*Nol’’ said Louis 
indignantly. ‘‘Hon- 
es’ man, me. You 
good frien’ to me, Old 
Mitch. ‘Tell you to- 
night.’’ He sighed 
and returned to his 
work, 

Old Mitch arrived 
at the Benoist cabin 
in time to share their 
evening meal. When 
the last pancake had 
been eaten and the 
last drop of tea had 
been swallowed, the 
two men filled and 
lighted their pipes, 
and sat for fully half 
an hour, smoking in 
silence. 

**You tell about 
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| that money you dig 
| for, what?’’ said Old 


Mitch at last. 
Benoist nodded his 
head and went into 
the other room. Ina 
| few seconds he returned with a shoulder belt, 


| Of the wide belt was mildewed; the big silver 
| buckle and the silver hilt of the sword were 
| black and the brass mountings of the scabbard 
were green. Seating himself close to Old Mitch, 





Benoist laid the belt across his knees. The wide 


name into their own language. 
| of little dots was marked ‘* Verger,’’ and be- 


The clump | | legged iron pot. 


Old Mitch wore his military 
| trousers and cocked hat. He remained at the 


neath that was written ‘‘Cent d’or anglais.’’ house throughout the day, and took a leading 


Old Mitch placed a finger tip on the little 
dots. 

‘*What that?’’ asked he. 

‘¢* Apple trees,’’ whispered Louis Benoist. 

**And that?’’ 

**One hunderd Englis’ pound, gold.’’ 

‘*Where you get him, anyhow ?”’ 

‘*Father have ’im, and his father—yes, and 
his, too.’’ 

He turned the piece of birch bark over. On 
the back of it was written ‘‘Pierre Benoist. ’’ 

Old Mitch nodded. He knew the history of 
that great half-breed. 

‘*That my money,’’ said Louis, tapping his 
chest nervously. ‘‘That why you see me dig 
all night till frost come. ’’ 

‘*You don’t find him yet?’’ 

‘*No. Hunt agin when frost all go.’’ 

‘*Your father find him, maybe.’’ 

‘*No,’’ returned Benoist, with conviction. 
| ‘Nobody find dat map but me. Las’ Augus’ 
‘take dat old belt to make fine belt for meself, 
and find dat map. You don’t tell nobody, Old 
Mitch. ’’ 

“That right, Benoist. You don’t worry 
*bout that,’’ the old Malecite assured him. 

Gazing into the fire, Old Mitch sat deep in 
thought for a long while. 

‘*How much money you call him?’’ he asked 
suddenly. 

‘*One hunderd Englis’ pound, ’’ said Benoist. 

**You need that money bad, hey ?’’ 

‘*Mighty bad! Poorman,me. Big family.’’ 

‘*Maybe I find him for you. Mighty clever 
man,Old Mitch. Maybe. Don’tknow. What 
you give me if I find him?’’ 

‘**Alf,’? whispered Benoist, gripping the 
old man’s knee. 

‘*Don’t want that much,’’ said Old Mitch. 
‘*You give me twenty pound maybe, hey?’’ 


AT THE SAME MOMENT LOUIS BENOIST GAVE A WILD SHOUT AND 


JUMPED TO HIS FEET. 


‘*Yes, yes!’ cried Benoist, eagerly. ‘‘I give 
you twenty pound—when you find ’im.’’ 

Old Mitch wrapped his blanket round him 
and went out into the night. A week passed, 
during which neither he nor Benoist spoke of 
the great matter; but at the end of that time 
Benoist lost control of his anxiety and cornered 


the ground round the other fruit trees and | strap was of two pieces of leather. He plucked | Old Mitch. 
round all the rotted stumps. Old Mitch grunted | out a few loosened stitches with the tine of a 


again and went home. 
The next day he began to show his interest 


fork, thrust two fingers between the flat bands 
| of leather, and drew out a folded piece of birch | 


‘*You hunt for ’im yet?’’ he asked. 
| you dig?’’ 
‘Don’t dig for him in the ground,’’ said 


‘*Where 


in Louis Benoist. Within a few weeks the| bark. He was breathing short and quick as he | Old Mitch haughtily and somewhat wearily. 


two were intimate. Old Mitch sometimes con- 
descended to sit with Louis’ wife and children | 
for an hour or two while Louis was at work. 


When Mr. Armitage offered Louis Benoist | small section of the country that lay close at | man aside, went his way. 


work for the whole winter Louis accepted 
eagerly. So a log house of two rooms and a 
loft was built for the family. 

One morning early in December Old Mitch 
entered one of the barns and found Benoist 
alone, threshing barley. 


| stream was marked ‘‘R. de la Loutre.’’ 


| opened the bark and held it flat on his knee. 
Leaning forward, Old Mitch beheld a map | 
| drawn in faint gray lines. It was a map of a 


hand, and showed a strip of the northern bank | 
of the big river, the mouth of a tributary | 
stream, two squares, one within the other, 
which might stand for a house and its stock- | 
ade, and a clump of little dots. The small | 
Old 


‘*Dig for him here.’’ 

With a long, brown finger he indicated his 
| breast, and then, brushing the little French- 
Benoist was deeply 
| puzzled and impressed. He began to look 
upon Old Mitch as a wizard. 

Christmas approached. Little John Armi- 
tage came home from school. There was to 
be a Christmas tree for the family and the 

people on the farm. As one of the family, 


‘* Now the snow come, you goin’ to work | Mitch knew that Goose Creek had been called | Old Mitch undertook to supply the tree. He 








part in decorating the tree with candles, 
spangles, and gifts. 

Dusk fell early, and the candles were lighted 
before dinner. That was a long and imposing 
meal. Mrs. Armitage wore a wonderful gown 
and Mr. Armitage a grotesquely cut suit and 
an expanse of frilled shirt front. The fine 
fare, the gleaming silver, and the shaded lights 
did not enliven Old Mitch, who took his dinner 
with the family. He seemed preoccupied and 
moody, and could not be induced to join in 
the conversation. Although he got to his 
feet to drink the king’s health, he uttered a 
grunt that sounded almost disloyal. 

The guests began to arrive soon after dinner. 
Jim Harris, Mrs. Harris, and their three chil- 
dren came first. Bill Goodine and Molly Hart 
came next, followed closely by Giles Hart, 
Mrs. Hart, and some small Harts. The Ben- 
oists, numbering seven, were the last to arrive. 
The tapers on the tree were lighted and the 
house servants came in. Jim Harris had his 
fiddle, for there was to be dancing after the 
gifts had been given. 

Mr. Armitage and Old Mitch officiated at 
the tree; Old Mitch took each gift from the 
tree and Mr. Armitage presented ‘it. Old 
Mitch worked in silence with a long face. 
The laughter of the others failed to lift his 
mood. He set fire to his blanket several times, 
and did not seem to care, Even the pranks of 
little John failed to lighten his humor. 

At last the tree was stripped of everything 
except its decorations. Everyone had received 
a gift. Jim Harris began to tune his fiddle. 
Old Mitch sighed heavily and turned to Louis 
Benoist. He straightened his back and squared 
his lean shoulders. His cocked hat was set at 
a rakish angle, and the gold gleamed bravely 
along the seams of his military trousers. 

‘* Louis Benoist!’’ he said 
loudly. 

Everyone looked at him. The 
tuning of the fiddle ceased. Ben- 
oist began to tremble. 

‘*You dig for gold under wrong 
kind of tree,’’ Old Mitch went on. 
‘*You want your gold to-night, 
hey? Christmas night? Good. 
You come now and dig under my 
Christmas tree. You find him 
all there, maybe—all but twenty 
pound. ’’ 

Louis Benoist sprang forward 
and fell on his knees at the base 
of the tree; everyone else. stared 
in amazement. Digging madly 
with his fingers in the contents of 
the rusty iron pot, Benoist sent 
moss and earth flying over the 
polished floor. Molly Hart gig- 
gled. Little John, who thought it 
was a joke of some kind, cheered. 

‘**This won’t do! The man is 
mad!’’ exclaimed Mr. Armitage. 

He was about to step forward 
and seize the little Frenchman 
when Mrs. Armitage touched him 
lightly on the arm. 

‘*Wait,’’ she said. ‘‘Old Mitch 
told him to do it. It must mean 
something. ’’ 

The tree swayed, toppled, and 
fell flat, with its burning candles 
and all. Bill Goodine extin- 
guished the little flames by jump- 
ing on them heroically in his 
grand, new dancing pumps. At 
the same moment Louis Benoist 
gave a wild shout and jumped to 
his feet. By the dim light from 
the fireplace he was seen to wave 
something round his head. Small, 
heavy objects showered down and 
rolled upon the floor. Mr. Ar- 
mitage snatched up one of these 
and glanced at it. It was an 
ancient golden guinea. 

‘*What is the meaning of this?’’ 
he cried. ‘‘What game are you 
playing on us now, Old Mitch?”’ 

Old Mitch folded his arms and 
spoke; and everyone in the room listened ex- 
cept Louis Benoist and John Armitage. They 
continued to scramble. over the floor, picking 
up the golden coins. 

‘*Louis Benoist come here from way upriver 
to look for money old Pierre Benoist bury 
hereabouts long time ago,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
want him mighty bad. I find him three-four 
year ago and say nothin’. Pretty soon I think 
maybe give him to John some day, when John 
go way into the army. Young feller want 
plenty money in the army, hey? But Louis 
Benoist, he come along, with a map and a old 
sword, and dig all round for that money. He 
poor man, and I know he got better right to 
Pierre Benoist’s money nor John and me. 
So I think maybe I give it to him. Then 
I think maybe I don’t. Pretty soon I think I 
better give it to him to-night, ’cause you say 
it make a feller feel good to give things Christ- 
mas. Allright. He git it now—all but twenty 
pound. Spend twenty pound las’ summer, 
when I go to town to see how John get along 
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at school. Well, he got the money, anyhow; | both cheeks. Armitage was almost convulsed | 
but I don’t feel very good, all the same.’’ 
Louis Benoist, with the last of the guineas | lead three cheers for Old Mitch. Then, when 
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‘*Will you dance the first dance with me, | his bow before the faces of the thieves lighted. 


with laughter; but he managed to call for and | Old Mitch?’’ she asked. | They had a violin player before them now, and 





**Don’t care,’’ replied the Malecite, bright- | they knew it. Their feet jigged, their hands 


in his pockets, dashed at Old Mitch, caught | the uproar had partly subsided, Mrs. Armitage | ening a little. ‘Guess maybe I dance one| clapped, and their bodies swayed in rhythm 











him in his arms, and kissed him violently on | took Old Mitch’s two hands in both of hers. 


DRAWN BY H. C. EOWAROS A 





PLAYING A ROLLICKING QUADRILLE ... 





time with you, but no more.’’ 


e3 
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OLE CALLED OFF THE CHANGES. HIS EYES NEVER LEFT THE DANCERS. 


C jhe FEAT of BIG OLE 
®y Franklin Welles Calkins # 





| to the tune. 


‘*Waal, fallers,’’ Ole said, when he finished, 
‘*will Ay take poison, yet?’’ 

**Not till after dark,’’ one of the men an- 
swered grimly. ‘‘You got three hours to play 
_* 

‘*Waal,’’ said Ole reflectively, ‘‘dot will be 
long enough to finish my tunes, yet.’’ 

Reaching into an inner pocket of his shirt, 
he brought out a small metal box, from which 
he. took a piece of resin. He put the box 
down beside him, hitched his legs into a more 
comfortable position, and proceeded to resin 
his violin bow. 

Then he struck up a quadrille dance. The 
men could not resist the lively tune. They 
got to their feet, stacked their guns against 
some boxes behind them, and began to dance. 
All of them, even the lame Mexican, went 
gayly through the changes of a quadrille. 

Once Ole stole a glance at Young Tim’s 
face and then looked down at the rock floor 
beside him. The boy followed Ole’s glance, 
and saw a pocketknife that the Swede had 
managed to draw forth unseen when he had 
got out his resin. He had placed it beside 
the tiny box, in a little depression in the 
rock. 

At once Young Tim hitched himself round 
a little, as if he were seeking a more comfort- 
able position; twisting his arms to one side, 
he worked the knife behind his back without 
attracting the attention of the bandits. Before 
the tune was half finished he had opened the 
knife with his fingers, thrust its blade up 
between his wrists, and sawed off the thongs 
that bound them. 

Ole now quickened the time a little, and as 
the men, laughing and clapping, gave all their 
attention to the lively dance, he twisted his 
feet round until they were within reach of 
Young Tim’s hand. Watching the dancers 
quietly, Young Tim cautiously reached out, 


LE,”’ said Dr. Timothy Farrell, owner | fruitless search, they came upon an old rock | the thieves. It was supposed that the gang | and with one quick stroke of the knife severed 
path, which was said to have been made by had got hold of a steam barge that ran on | the bonds. 
to take Young Tim and go up to Lobo | cliff dwellers who once inhabited the heights | the river in higher waters, and had made their| In ever faster jig time Ole finished the 


oe 
Q of the Val Verde Ranch, ‘‘I want you 


Cafion this afternoon. Put out poison for the | 
big fellows and find their dens if you can. 
We’ ve lost stock enough up there.’’ 

The Cafion de los Lobos, or, as the cowmen 
called it, Wolf Creek Cafion, was a gaping | 
eut among the hills, with broken, tumbled 
ledges and patches of chaparral. In those) 
days —the early seventies — coyotes, wolves, | 
and other beasts of prey had their lairs in the | 
wild gorge. The creatures had of late made 
several attacks upon cattle that were feeding 
on the hills or on the river bottoms near at | 
hand. In those raids the Val Verde range | 
had lost several head of young cattle. | 

Ole Swensen was foreman of the Val Verde 
Ranch. He was a big Swede, six feet tive 
inches in height, with a firm jaw and a steady, 
steel-blue eye. When Ole first came to the 
Val Verde range the men had made great | 
game of him; but he had soon proved his 
quality and had become ‘‘Big Ole,’’ their 
leader. 

Although he was awkward in appearance, | 
Ole was as strong as a giant. And he could 
swing @ rope more dexterously than any man 
on the range. He had another accomplish- 
ment that endeared him to the cowboys: he | 
eould play the violin. Whenever Big Ole 
struck up a lively tune, he was sure to have | 
an audience. 

Soon after dinner the Swede and Young 
Tim set out on their errand, and rode directly 
up the Rio Grande valley. When they were 
within half a mile of the mouth of the cafion 
they saw buzzards hovering over a straggling 
patch of mesquite bush. 

Hoping to surprise some wolves at a feast, 
Ole and his young companion dismounted and 
crept forward. They found, however, only 
two coyotes, which scurried off at their ap- 
proach. The creatures had been feeding on 
the well-flayed bones of a two-year-old cow, 
which had apparently been killed within a 
few hours. Its bones were cleanly picked; 
but a few strips of skin still remained at- 
tached to the skull. Ole examined them, 
and found upon one the clean-cut mark of a 
knife blade. 

‘*Huh!’? he exclaimed. ‘*Wolfs don’t cut 
a cow’s throat. Half-breed, ’cross river, get | 
hungry. Come over in night for beef.’’ 

They could find no footprints on the baked | 
earth; but Young Tim accepted Ole’s decision | 
that two-legged marauders had killed the cow. | 

Nevertheless they went on up Lobo Cafion 
to look for wolves. They rode along the 
channel of the creek, which was now dry; | 
now and then they dismounted and climbed | 


| with the Indian ‘‘How-how!”? 


of the cafion. Leaving their horses, they | 
scrambled along this bush-grown trail into a | 


fringed by chaparral. 


way to the Gulf. 
This was probably that very gang, Ole 


| **pocket cafion,’’ which had precipitous slopes, | decided. Instead of making for the Gulf, they 


tune. Laying down the violin, he picked up 
that end of the lariat which had been dropped 
|near him. While the men looked inquiringly 


‘had been hiding here with their booty until | at him, he ran a wide noose and tossed it on 


‘* Ay tank other fallers been huntin’ wolfs,’’ the search for them should be givenup. They | the floor again. 
said Ole, and pointed out some signs of recent had, no doubt, been slyly killing a cow for; ‘‘Ay like to see some faller dance rope 


travel on the path. 


| food now and then, and probably intended to | dance,’’ he said as he took up the violin. The 


They presently rounded a spur of rock into steal horses to help them make their final | ‘‘noose dance,’’ with its tricks of jigging under 


a side gap. The place was shady, and so| 
they decided to rest for a moment. As they | 


| were leaning against the rocks, they heard a | 


rustle of bushes beyond the point that they | 
had just rounded. | 

A moment later four men, one after another, | 
came into view. All of them carried guns, | 
and the foremost had a Mexican reata coiled 
over his shoulder. They waiked leisurely 
along the old trail. 

Surprised, but in no way alarmed,—for the | 
men were dressed like ordinary range riders, 
—Ole and Young Tim greeted the newcomers 


The men nodded carelessly. Just as they 
were about to pass, all four wheeled suddenly | 
and, with military precision, leveled their 
guns. 

‘*Stand!’’ sharply commanded a man with 
a sandy beard, who was apparently the leader. 

Taken by surprise, Ole and Young Tim 
hesitated for a moment, and then got to their | 
feet in grim silence. 

‘*Face the rocks—hands behind you!?? | 

‘*Let’s let em have it now!’’ cried one of 
the other men ; but the leader answered sternly, | 
‘*None of that—the river !”’ | 

The men quickly tied Ole’s and Young 


,Tim’s wrists with either end of a lariat. | 


escape. 

Doubtless the bandits intended to take his 
and Young Tim’s horses. That they would 
dispose of their prisoners when darkness came, 


he knew full well; the men would run no| 


risk of their getting away and giving the 
alarm. Probably they would have shot him 


and his companion at once, except that they | 
could get rid of them more safely by taking | 
them to the river after dark and sinking their 


bodies in its current. 
Young Tim, too, had guessed that the men 
were, indeed, the Torreon bandits, and that 


| it was their intention to do away with Ole 


and himself. 


A fifth man had now joined the gang—a | 


small, lame Mexican. Several of the men 


| talked together in Spanish, but neither Young 


Tim nor Ole understood what they were 
saying. 

Presently one of the bandits took a gun and 
went outside, to keep watch, no doubt, at some 


| point overlooking the approaches to the cave. 
The others dragged out, from one of the piles | 


of plunder, some sacks of coffee and sat down 
on them. 

The Mexican now brought out a box of 
cigars, which were probably part of the booty, 
and passed them round. After a while he 


|and over a whirling loop, was a favorite pas- 
| time on the Texas range. 

‘Oh, we’re no monkeys!’’ said one of the 
| dancers gruffly. ‘* You go on with your jigs.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Ole. ‘‘Ay call off for you 
all now.’ 

Young Tim, who knew that Ole must have 
formed some plan of escape, felt his heart 
hammering at his ribs; he clenched his hands 
behind his back until their nails bit into his 
flesh. 

Playing a rollicking quadrille,—and playing 
it as well as he knew how,—Ole called off the 
changes. His eyes never left the dancers. 
As the men joined hands across the centre, 
Young Tim saw Ole’s frame stiffen. The men 
let go, whirled where they stood, and came 
| back to the previous position, with their hands 
joined across in the centre. At that moment 
Ole leaped. 

It seemed to Young Tim a single movement 
with which the Swede dropped the violin, 
| caught up the rope, and, leaping forward, 
flung the wide noose over the heads of the 
dancers. 

Three of the men, all except the Mexican, 
were caught in the noose. Still holding the 
| rope, Ole rushed for the door. Young Tim 
| leaped at the lame man. 





Then thrusting the muzzles of their guns/| got out a violin, and began to play a dance| Before they knew what had happened, Ole 
against the wolf hunters’ backs, they marched | tune in rather indifferent fashion. The others | had jerked the bandits in the noose off their 


them forward on the old trail. 
They had gone only about sixty yards when, | 


jigged their feet or clapped their hands in time 
to the tune. 


| feet and had dragged them out of the cave. 
| They struggled and kicked as he tried to hurl 


after passing round a sharp bend, the men | ‘*Saay, fallers,?? Ole drawled, when the) them over the edge of the trail. ‘Two of them 


ordered Ole and the boy to turn into an open- | 
ing between a dense cluster of pifion on one | 
hand and a wall of rock on the other. | 

The two prisoners found themselves in| 
semidarkness; they could just make out that 
they were in a sort of cave, which was| 
walled in on one side by a thick growth of | 
evergreens. 

The men now untied the lariat, and bound | 
the prisoners’ wrists with smaller buckskin | 
thongs. Then the leader ordered Ole and | 
Young Tim to sit down with their backs to | 
the rough wall of the cave. One of the men | 





Mexican had finished, ‘‘Ay can beat dot man 
all holler mit a fiddle, yet.’’ 

‘*You don’t say!’’ exclaimed the man with 
the yellow beard. 

‘*He’s the best violin player in Texas,’’ 
Young Tim declared. He hoped that they 
would let Ole play; it would be a relief from 
the gloom and despair of the moment. 

‘*Well, we’ll see about that,’’ responded the 
leader. 

He untied the Swede’s hands; the Mexican 
handed Ole the violin and bow. 

‘*Prove your words,’’ the leader said, ‘‘or 


went plunging down the slope; but the third, 
who had not been caught so securely by the 
noose, got free. In a flash, however, Ole 
pounced upon him, and after a brief struggle 
hurled him, too, over the brink. 

Darting back into the cave, Ole found Young 
Tim on top of the Mexican, trying to tie the 
' thief’s hands. When the lame man saw Ole 
appear, he gave up the struggle and let them 
tie his hands and feet. — 

In a moment Ole and Young Tim gathered 
up the thieves’ guns and hurried out of the 
| evil place. As they ran along the path they 





bent over Ole and tied his ankles with an end | we’ll feed you out of your poison bag, and | heard men shouting, in pain and wrath, at 


of the lariat. 
“Old Long Legs might step across the| 


we’ll see that you eat, too!’’ 
Ole picked up the violin, ran his hands over 


on foot into the rugged notches and coverts on | cafion,’’ he said, with a rough laugh, in which | it, and twanged its strings. As he lifted the 


either hand. 
Each carried slung under an arm a sack | 


brought with them shotguns, loaded with | 
buckshot; but the guns proved serious impedi- 

ments to them in climbing up the rough walls | 
of the cafion. And so, as time passed and | 
they found no animals bigger than bush rab- | 
bits, they left their weapons hanging to their 

saddles whenever they had to dismount. | 


About four o’clock, heartily tired of their | 


the others joined. 


| the bottom of the notch. Evidently the rascals 
| had life enough left in them yet. 
Armed against hostilities from any quarter, 


| instrument under his chin and began to tune | the two hurried on to their ponies, which the 


When Ole and Young Tim became used to | it, his eyes rested sombrely upon the face of | bandits had not yet taken. 
filled with poisoned bacon rinds. They had | the half light, they saw bales, boxes, and} Young Tim. 


sacks piled against the walls on two sides of | 
the cave. Ole jumped to the conclusion that 
these men were bandits who had looted stores 
in the surrounding country. Three weeks 
before, news had come over to the range that a 
gang had robbed two traders’ stores at Torreon, 
seventy miles up the Rio Grande. 


Mexican officials had unsuccessfully hunted | 


Young Tim saw, in the big Swede’s face, 
foreboding and yearning. He knew that Ole 


was thinking not of himself, but of his em- | 


ployer’s son. Then, swiftly, Ole’s expres- 
sion changed; his face grew stern, almost 
savage, as it always did when he played the 
violin. 

He had not made a half dozen sweeps with 


‘*Waal,’’ said Big Ole, as they rode safely 
out of the cafion, ‘‘it seem like dem fallers like 
dot musie.’’ 

| And Young Tim could only grin across at 
| him in speechless delight. 

| The two rode rapidly on to the Val Verde 
| Ranch. An armed party rode out to the cafion 
| before morning. But the thieves, leaving 
| their plunder behind them, had fled. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


RAGGARTS are the shadows that make 
modest men stand out in splendor. 


How eloquent the Orator 
Who says Enough—and Nothing more! 
ARRY to work with you of a morning the 
realization that no one is ever so wholly 
right that his opponent is wholly wrong. 
T means something to be one of the girls 
employed by the English railways. The 
companies pay them marriage dowries that 
vary from $5 to $10 for every year of service. 
The maximum wedding portion is $150. 


HEN the fleets of England and France 
threatened to blockade the ports of Greece, 
American commercial men took a keen inter- 
est in the situation. Since the war began, our 
exports to Greece have jumped from $1,000,000 
a year to $20,000, 000. 
NE curious way in which the war is re- 
flecting itself on American life is the 
work that the women’s branch of the Navy 
League has undertaken in ‘‘mobilizing’’ the 
women of the country. The branch purposes 
to get as many women as possible to register 
their names, addresses, and fitness for special 
work, such as nursing, sewing, knitting, and 
the hundreds of other tasks that war demands. 
HERE are now in the United States almost 
300,000 amateur wireless telegraphers, a 
large number of whom are members of the 
350 local clubs scattered through the country. 
The new Radio League of America is trying 
to enroll all of them in a national organiza- 
tion. Members of the league pledge them- 
selves to put their stations at the service of 
the government in time of need, and to send 
out no misleading calls. 


N American company is building a thou- 
sand-foot radio tower near Buenos Aires. 
When it is completed, the messages between 
that station and the one built by the same 
company near New York will form another 
link between North and South America. The 
distance is 4,600 nautical miles, which is about 
600 miles more than the distance between 
Tuckerton in New Jersey, and Eilvese in Ger- 
many—the longest wireless span now in use 
for commercial messages. 
T. LOUIS has for the time being taken 
the place of London as the fur market 
of the world. At the recent auction sale there 
the United States government sold $60,000 
worth of fox skins from the Pribilof Islands. 
Hitherto the government has sent its furs to 
the London market. European countries, par- 
ticularly Russia, sent large quantities of furs 
to the St. Louis auction sale, but our country 
shows such a capacity for absorbing the vastly 
increased supply of furs that prices have 
changed little. 


OTH on the California coast and on the 
Bahama Islands men are planning to 
extract the potash from the seaweed that the 
tides pile up on the beaches. The dried kelp 
yields about nine per cent. of potash. Its 
value is obvious; ordinary commercial chloride 
of potash, which is used in large quantities in 
making fertilizers, is quoted at $600 a ton. 
When the war broke out the price was $38 a 
ton. The seaweed deposits on the shores of 
the Bahamas, often millions of tons, come 
from the Sargasso Sea. 
ILL the price of meat ever stop climb- 
ing? Wholly aside from any trusts or | 
trade combinations, there are many influences 
that are forcing prices upward. The vast 
armies that are eating meat rations are not 
only rapidly depleting the supply of the world, 
but they are forming a taste and getting a 
habit that will persist when peace comes. As 
the population of the world increases and 
social intercourse among nations becomes more 
common, the demand for meat grows greater 
and greater. In Japan, for example, rice is 


being displaced by meat as an article of diet. 
On the other hand, the flocks and herds of the 
world in general, and of our own country in 
particular, are not keeping pace with the de- 
mand. The lands with vast grazing areas— 





Brazil, Argentina, Australia, and Mongolia— 
are not large enough to offer much relief. 
Unless our farmers raise more live stock, we 
shall have to eat more fish. 


® © 


AFTER THE CONQUEST OF SERBIA. 


ERMANY gained the chief diplomatic 
+ victory that it has won since the war 

began when King Ferdinand brought 
Bulgaria into alliance with the central Euro- 
pean powers and Turkey. In the conquest of 
Serbia, the chief military success of German 
arms has followed. The fighting there has 
of course been insignificant in comparison 
with the tremendous campaigns in France and 
Flanders, in Galicia and Poland, but it has 
accomplished precisely what it was intended to 
accomplish, whereas in France and in Russia 
the Germans have as yet been unable to push 
the fighting to an actual decision, in spite of 
their remarkable display of military power. 

Serbia was too weak to offer any prolonged 
resistance to the combined armies of Germany, 
Austria, and Bulgaria, and England and 
France could not transport a force sufficient to 
cope with those armies until too late. Serbia 
is crushed, and the road from Berlin to Con- 
stantinople is open and under German control 
throughout. 

What next? Very likely the Germans will 
renew their talk of peace. They are ready 
to discuss peace, for they have in their pos- 
session nearly everything they hoped to gain 
by war in Europe. The British Empire has 
not indeed been shaken; it has even got into 
its possession most of the German colonies 
overseas; but Germany has won territory 
vastly more valuable, and if peace were made 
to-day, could insist on terms that would make 
its place in Europe and in Asia much stronger 
than it was a year and a half ago. 

To speak frankly, however, there is no 
probability that the allies will accept or even 
discuss any terms that Germany is likely to 
propose. None of them except little Serbia 
is conquered ; none of them is prepared to con- 
cede to Germany the control of Antwerp, of 
Constantinople, of Poland; and one or two of 
those things at least the Kaiser must offer to his 
people as the price of their sacrifices and their 
blood, if he is not to admit that he has failed 
after all to wage a victorious war. Moreover, 
the Entente powers still believe that they can 
outlast and exhaust Germany, and they are 
determined to do it. 

If, then, the talk of peace comes to nothing, 
what will be the next move on the chessboard 
of war? Berlin has unofficially said that it 
will be a drive at Suez, a blow at the very 
heart of the British Empire, through which 
the lifeblood of its commerce and its naval 
power constantly passes. 

Aided by their Mohammedan allies, the Ger- 
mans could no doubt launch a very dangerous 
blow at the English power in Egypt; but suc- 
cess would not be easy. Until now Germany 
has fought on interior lines, whereas its ene- 
mies have fought on the periphery of a circle, 
and has accordingly been able to reinforce its 
lines or to begin a new campaign with a prompt- 
ness and decisiveness that its enemies could not 
match. Has it the men to undertake a great 
campaign in Egypt, and to guard a thousand- 
mile line of communication, which is open to 
attack at a dozen points? With only a single 
railway line to depend upon, can it supply its 
armies among the sands of the desert, and re- 
inforce them adequately? Can its submarines 
prevent the British navy from transporting 
to Egypt the troops that will be ready to go 
thither? If we are to believe the Berlin news- 
papers, Germany is confident that it can do all 
these things. Its enemies believe that it can 
do none of them. We may shortly have an 
opportunity to see which is right. ‘ 


® © 


“TORRENS” LAND TRANSFERS. 


"Tie United States inherited its land laws 
from England. They were good laws in 
their time, but they are now antiquated, 
cumbersome, and costly. At long intervals, 


| and in most cases after prolonged agitation and 


earnest opposition, thirteen of the states of the 
Union have adopted a reform so simple and 
effectual that it is strange that more of the 
states have not followed their example. 

Under the old system a man who bargains 
for a piece of land, whether farm or city lot, 
must, if he is cautious, hire a conveyancer to 
examine the title, for in no other way can he 
be sure whether the holder of the land has a 
right to sell it. If he does not hire a convey- 
ancer, he runs the risk of sooner or later 
finding his own right to the property attacked. 
If he has a quitclaim deed he must himself 








defend his right; if he has a warranty deed 
he can throw the defense back upon the seller ; 
but even then he runs the risk that the seller 
is not responsible, or not solvent. 

Sixty years ago Sir Robert Torrens, an 
Australian statesman, devised the system of 
land registration that bears his name. Under 
it an owner registers his title to land by state 
authority, and the state guarantees the valid- 
ity of it. Thus the purchaser is relieved of 
doubts and of a large part of the expense 
of conveyancing. It is a reform peculiarly 
necessary and useful in the United States, 
where land changes hands frequently, although 
not quite so necessary in England, where 
leases rather than sales are the usual method 
of transferring the right to occupy land. 

Many persons interested in land conveyanc- 
ing have opposed the Torrens system, and have 
even strenuously contested its constitutional- 
ity; but the courts have upheld it, and it is 
sure ultimately to be adopted by all the states. 


* © 


PEACE OF MIND. 


T is more a matter of temperament than of 
I outward circumstance whether or not your 
mind is frequently at peace with itself and 
all the world. There are some persons who, 
although their own circumstances are easy 
and pleasant enough, and although they have 
escaped sorrow and affliction, anxiety and 
worry, have for more than a year now not 
known peace of mind. Their sensitive and 
imaginative natures have been too profoundly 
affected by the war to allow them any inter- 
vals of tranquillity. Others are able to glance 
over the morning newspapers and to receive 
no special impression from the daily chronicle 
of suffering, and misery, and death. To them 
it is all remote; because it does not touch their 
lives, it does not disturb their peace of mind. 

Apparently, that condition, which is gen- 
erally understood to be most desirable, is less 
common to the sympathetic, imaginative person 
than to the dull and stolid. Perhaps it is not 
such a desirable condition, after all. Perhaps 
much of the good work, much of the helpful 
and alleviating work of the world, is done 
only because there are so many people who 
cannot acquire peace of mind as a habit. 

Even domestic anxieties and worries may be 
to many persons blessings in disguise. Peace 
of mind tends to invite indolence of mind; 
and indolence of mind tends to beget a general 
laziness. ‘‘If I weren’t always worried about 
something, I could do better work,’’ thinks 
Jack or Jill. But if Jack and Jill are always 
making that complaint, the chances are that 
unless they were driven by worry of some sort 
or other they would do no work at all. 

And, on the other hand, if they did better 
work, their worries would grow less. 


UNNEUTRAL ALIENS. 


T is no new thing for the United States to 
be made the base of military activity 
against nations with which it is at peace. 

In former times there was filibustering—law- 
less expeditions like that which first detached 
Texas from Mexico and which afterward made 
it a state of the Union, and plots like those 
hatched and financed here to free Cuba from 
Spanish rule. 

The present activities in connection with 
the war in Europe are not all unlawful. 
Americans have thoroughly discussed the ques- 
tion of shipping munitions of war to the 
Entente allies, and have universally conceded 
that, however objectionable the traffic may be 
on certain grounds, international law fully 
sanctions it. Likewise, when partisans of the 
German cause fitted out steamships in New 
York to coal and provision war vessels that 
were raiding English merchantmen, they un- 
questionably committed no violation of the law 
of nations. They certainly did transgress our 
customs laws; but their acts no more violated 
international law or our own neutrality laws 
than the shipment of shrapnel to London 
violates them. 

None of those things are serious, none are 
any more unlawful than the attempts of per- 
sons in this country to ship into blockaded 
Germany the meat, the grain, the cotton, the 
copper, and the other articles that Great 
Britain tries to keep from it. The shippers are 
within their rights; they take the risk of loss 
—or the chance of great profits if they succeed. 

Our real trouble is with the violation, not 
of international, but of domestic law. The 
fires and explosions in establishments that 
supply raw materials, munitions and food to 
one group of nations at war, the trials pend- 
ing or even now in progress of the men who 








are suspected of causing them, and the daily 
reports of the discovery of fresh plots—those 
are evidences of unneutral actions by aliens. 

‘tAliens?’? We can properly characterize as 
aliens all of those who commit such actions, 
although they may have genuine naturalization 
papers or may even be the native-born sons of 
immigrants. Every one of those men, no 
matter where he was born, is acting upon the 
principle that he owes allegiance, not to the 
United States, but to some other country. 
Moreover, everyone who sympathizes with 
those men or applauds their deeds shows that 
he acknowledges allegiance to another nation, 
and is in effect an alien. 
. Unfortunately, our government cannot be 
‘‘efficient’”’ in dealing with the evil. A cen- 
tralized power, like any of the countries of 
Europe, can proceed summarily, yet by orderly 
and legal methods, against such outrages. Our 
own government fails because its criminal 
system is partly state and partly national. 
The offenses are really against the general 
government; but technically they are against 
the peace and order of the community. They 
fall under the jurisdiction of the police power, 
which is a power of the state; national law 
does not reach them. 

So we appear to the world indifferent, or 
only semi-energetic, in crushing out unneu- 
trality in its most lawless, barbaric, and insid- 


ious form. 
* © 


YOUNG MEN AND THE MINISTRY. 


NE hundred years ago the ministry was 
Q the noblest career a young man could 

choose. It meant dignity, authority, 
leadership, high standing in the state, and 
the respect and esteem of all. In the ministry 
centred learning, intelligence, and judgment. 

It is not so now, and everyone admits the 
change. The minister no longer leads the 
general thought of the community. He is 
treated with consideration, but too often with 
patronage, by the active, wealthy members 
even of his own parish. And because the office 
commands less respect, it is less sought by 
men of first-rate energy and ability. 

Yet it is still true that for young, strong 
hearts there is no better way of helping their 
fellowmen. There was never a greater need 
of spiritual help than there is to-day, never 
were there more souls wandering, groping, 
reaching out with vast and vague desire for 
something that mere common, daily effort 
cannot give. No human being can offer those 
souls such rich possibility of comfort as the 
minister whose whole heart and life are in 
his work. 

Why is it, then, that so many are needed 
and so few are found? First, because it is a 
life of, sacrifice. There is no wealth in it, no 
luxury. A man must give up ease and good 
living, and be ready to vow poverty almost as 
Saint Francis did. ‘ 

Secondly, it requires preaching, and few 
have the gift of eloquence. But preaching is 
to-day the feast part of the minister’s duty. 
It is a small thing to be able to turn spicy 
phrases that make a man forget to wish he 
were in his automobile instead of in his pew. 
The quiet, intense, passionate power of laying 
a finger on the wounds of the soul and healing 
them is worth far more than sermons. And 
many men have that power and could use it, 
if they would. 

Finally, the young man may feel that he 
cannot subscribe to all the usual articles of creed 
and dogma; but those things should never be 
suffered to strangle the spirit. Dogmas were 
made for man, not man for dogmas. Our 
religion is too apologetic, too critical, too ex- 
planatory. It should be constructive, vital, 
dynamic. The one thing that counts is the 
relation of the soul to God, and even there we 
should not explain or analyze too much, but 
work, and feel, and love. 

Let the thousands of strong young men who 
want to do good in the world consider how rich 
and vast are the possibilities in the field of the 
ministry. If the impulse of the spirit really 
takes possession of them, no one of the diffi- 
culties need stand for a moment in the way. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.— The Sixty-fourth Congress 

met in Washington December 6th. Champ 
Clark was reélected Speaker of the House, and 
Senator Clarke of Arkansas was chosen pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate. The session 
promises to be historic, so varied and so im- 
portant are the matters that Congress must 
consider. The departments have asked for 
appropriations that amount to $1,285, $57, 806, 
more than ten per cent. more than ever before. 
The movement to change the rules of the 
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Senate so as to permit cloture of debate has 
been abandoned, since it was evidently sure to 
be defeated.— On December 7th, President 
Wilson came before Congress and read his 
annual message. He urged increases in the 
army and navy for national self-defense, advo- 
cated the government ownership of merchant 
vessels in the present emergency, spoke with 
enthusiasm of our friendly and sympathetic 
relations with Latin America, declared that 
Federal laws were needed to deal more vigor- 
ously with the unexampled situation that has 
been created by naturalized citizens who place 
their loyalty to the land of their birth above 
that which they owe to the United States, 
made the recommendations for raising the nec- 
essary revenue that were summarized in this 
column last week as ‘‘Mr. McAdoo’s Budget, ’’ 
and urged upon the nation greater efforts for 
disciplined and codrdinated efficiency in every 
branch of industry. 

ERMAN ATTACHES SENT HOME. 

On December 3d, Secretary Lansing sig- 
nified to Ambassador von Bernstorff the desire 
of this government that Captain Boy-Ed, the 
German naval attaché, and Captain von 
Papen, the German mili- 
tary attaché, be recalled to 
Germany. In such cases, 
the dissatisfied govern- 
ment is under no obliga- 
tion to explain its request, 
but Germany did inquire 
of our government what its 
representatives had done 
to make them unaccepta- 
ble. Secretary Lansing | 





CAPT. KARL BOY-ED 


matter, but it is perfectly | 
well understood that Boy-Ed and Papen have | 





been so often associated by report and by | 


testimony in court with activities that this 
government considers as improper, that it has 
lost confidence in their discretion. 


& 


IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On 

December 4th, Judge Howe, who presided 
over the trial of the employees of the Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Company who were 
convicted of defrauding the United States by 
means of false manifests, sentenced Buenz, 
Achmeister and Koetier to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment, and Poppinghaus to one year 
in prison.—TIn San Francisco, C. C. Crowley 
and Baron von Brincken, the latter an attaché 
of the German consulate, have been arrested 


on a charge of conspiring to destroy menitions and that he would bring German troops thither 


plants in this country, and ships carrying 
munitions. The grand jury was considering 
the evidence against them when this record 
closed.— On December 6th, United States 
Attorney Marshall of New York declared that 
he had information that the organization 
called Labor’s National Peace Council, which 
is under investigation for fomenting strikes in 
munitions factories, was supported by money 
supplied by Capt. Franz von Rintelen through 
David Lamar. Captain von Rintelen, who is 
a close friend of the Kaiser, is now imprisoned 
in London on a charge of traveling on a forged 
United States passport. He is also accused of 
having spent a considerable sum of money— 
according to one report $30, 000, 000—to organize 
General Huerta’s recent attempt to start an- 
other revolution in Mexico. 
& 


HE ANCONA A¥FFAIR.—On December 

8th, it was learned that the United States 
government had dispatched a note to Vienna, 
insisting that the attack on the Ancona be 
disavowed, that assurances be given that such 
an act will not occur again, and that repara- 
tion be made for the American citizens who 
were killed when the Ancona was sunk. 


& 


HE FORD PARTY SAILS.— Twelve 
thousand persons crowded the pier in New 
York from which the Oscar II sailed on 
December 4th. One hundred and sixty men 
and women accompanied Mr. Ford. Mr. 


Edison and Mr. Bryan were present at the| & 


pier to wish Mr. Ford and his party success. 
a 


RITAIN TAKES AMERICAN SHIPS. 
The American ships Hocking and Gene- 
see, recently seized by British cruisers, have 
been requisitioned by the British government 
in advance of prize court proceedings. The 
vessels are owned by the American Transat- 
lantic Company, which Great Britain contends 
is controlled by German capital. The United 
States government will probably not protest, 
since it is understood that the requisition was 
only formal, to permit the removal of the ships 
from Halifax to London, where the chief prize 
court sits. ‘ 


EXICO.— No military news of impor- 
tance came from Mexico. General Villa, 

with about two thousand cavalry, was said to 
be occupying a stronghold in the mountains of 
southern Sonora.—— Elaborate preparations 
are making in Mexico City for the entrance of 
General Carranza, which is expected about the 
first of the new year.——Typhus fever has 
appeared in the capital, and according to report 
is causing more than a hundred deaths a day. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From December 2d to December 8th.) 


The first phase of the Balkan campaign may 
be said to have come to a close with the fall 
of Monastir. The Serbian army is almost 
completely expelled from its own country; the 
northern army has joined the Montenegrins, 
and remnants of the southern army have 
united with the French troops at Gievgeli. It 
is not yet clear what form the second phase of 
the campaign will take: whether the Bulga- 
rians, aided perhaps by German troops, will 
try to drive the allied forces back into Greece, 
or whether they will be content to stand de- 
fensively on the lines they now hold. The 
position of the allied army is not a very strong 
one, especially if the Turks should coéperate 
with the Bulgarians on the allied right, and 
the Germans should support the Bulgars in 
an advance from Monastir. 

The situation makes some understanding 
with Greece more desirable than ever, and the 
Entente powers—or at least the newspaper 
organs of public opinion in France and Eng- 
land—show a good deal of irritation over the 
difficulty of getting the Greek government to 
define its position with any definiteness. The 
King is not likely to make any concessions 
that are not forced from him, and no doubt 
hopes that a show of force by the allies would 
turn public sentiment in Greece against them. 

An Austrian army appeared on the frontier 
of Montenegro, and fighting went on there, 
with what result was not certain. 

The much-talked-of Russian invasion of 
Bulgaria did not take place. Roumania still 
remained noncommittal, although on December 


declined to discuss the | | 6th its government closed navigation on the 


Danube, in order to protect the neutrality of the 
country against movements by either Austria 
or Russia. 

The British defeat at Ctesiphon, in Meso- 
potamia, turns out to have been serious. The 
Turks, who outnumbered General Town- 


shend’s division heavily, forced him to retreat | 


all the way to Kut el Amara, about a hun- 
dred miles down the Tigris from Bagdad. 
The British official statement admits a loss of 
five thousand. The British forces at present 
in Mesopotamia are apparently too small to 
take Bagdad in the face of the army that 


| Turkey can put into the field. The news nat- 


urally depressed London, where the highest 


| expectations were entertained of the success 





of the expedition. On December 7th, it was 
announced that Marshal von der Goltz was to 
command the Turkish army in Mesopotamia, 


to support the Turks. 
The Italian offensive, having failed to take 
Gérz, has quieted, at least temporarily. There 


are still reports that Italy is to land a force in’ 


Albania, to go to the assistance of Serbia and 
Montenegro. 

In the west there were only local skirmishes 
or artillery assaults; both armies are believed 
to be preparing for more determined fighting. 

It is reported from South Africa that an 
expedition is fitting out to move against German 
East Africa, which is almost the only colony 
still in the hands of the Germans. Previous 
attempts to invade the colony from British 
East A frica have failed, but a larger and better- 
equipped army will now be organized. It will 
consist mainly of South African troops. 

An Austrian squadron sunk’a French sub- 
marine and several small vessels that were 
landing supplies and munitions at San Gio- 
vanni di Medua, on the coast of Albania. 
The American oil steamer Communipaw was 
reported seized in the Mediterranean by a war- 
ship of unknown nationality, and an Austrian 
submarine fired on another American oil boat, 
the Petrolite. 

On December 5th, it was announced that 
Sir Edward Grey and the French, Russian, 
© Italian, and Japanese am- 
bassadors to Great Britain 
had signed a declaration 
that binds all five nations 
not to conclude a separate 
peace. 

The report came from 
Amsterdam that Germany 
would not permit Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, the A mer- 
ican minister to Belgium, 
who is now in this country 
on a furlough, to return to 
Brussels, but that it would insist on his going 
to Havre, where the Belgian government now 
has its seat. 

The French cabinet has introduced into the 
Chamber of Deputies a measure that provides 
for the purchase of fifty merchant ships by the 
government. The step was taken on account 
of the rise in the price of food, caused by 
increasing freight rates. 

A Milan dispatch declared that there had 
been riots in the streets of Berlin, occasioned 
by the scarcity and high price of food there, 
and that the troops had fired on the crowds 
and killed some two hundred. Berlin admitted 
the presence of crowds in the streets that called 
for the prompt settlement of the food-distri- 
bution problem, but denied the sensational 
parts of the story. 

The British losses up to November 9th were 
510,230, of whom 108,923 were killed. 
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Weavers 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac- 
tivities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 





In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and_ shop- 
talk, heart emotions and million- 
dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 


One Policy 








of Speech 


the ‘subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 

“the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa- 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital- 
ized with the skill and intelli- 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


No writer of to-day is enjoying a greater 
vogue than Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter. 
She holds her readers by her knowledge of outdoor life 


and nature; her inimitable way of telling a story; her cour- 
ageous, original viewpoint; her humor; and for the note 
of joyousness that runs through all her stories. Millions 
of readers of Gene Stratton-Porter’s former novels will 
surely want this, her newest and best story— 


Michael 
O’ Halloran 


It is a story of Mickey and his 
ward, Peaches—his early strug- 
gles, his devotion to his friends, 
and finally his own love story 
with the waif he had found years 
before. 

Although 225,000 copies, first 
edition, have already been sold, 
the publishers confidently expect 
the ultimate sale of a million 
copies. The book cannot be 
purchased anywhere for less 
than $1.35 net, but you can ob- 
tain a copy absolutely free upon 
the conditions stated in our Offer. 


How To Get Your Copy FREE 


Send us one new subscription for The Companion, with $2.00 to 
“ICHAEL O'HALLORAN,” sending the beck to you postraid, 
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new su New 


2 Offer, which is 
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FO-OTS TES 
Sy Agnes Lee oF 


The Lame Boy. 
HEARD the fall of feet below, 
Where long the gardens drowse. 


The Mother. 
My child, it was the melting snow 
That dripped from off the boughs. 


The Lame Boy. 
Oh, it was never snow that stirred, 
And never wind blew nigh. 
0 mother, I am sure I heard 
A Little Child go by! 


Forget not! It is Christmas Eve, 
When all in light unfurled 
To hearts that wait and hearts that - 
grieve 
The Lily walks the world. 


The Mother. 
Ah! now there echo in my soul 
The little quiet feet, 
More clear than echoed oriole, 
Than any song more sweet! 


It was a Little Child all fair 
Who trod the frozen moss 
And left a gladness in the air 

Of wing and star and cross. 


® © 
THE WHITE COMRADE. 


ANY curious stories of the supernatural 
come from the different battle fronts. 
Most of us have heard of the Angels of 
Mons, that celestial company that is 
said to have come suddenly to the 
rescue of a retreating English force. 
Less familiar is the White Comrade, of whom a 
letter in the Church News tells us: 

“The wounded have been visited by a figure in 
white, whom they call the ‘White Comrade.’ A 
soldier who had scoffed at the story was wounded 
himself one day, and as he lay helpless, the White 
Comrade appeared and began to bind up his 
wounds. The soldier noticed something wrong 
with the White Comrade’s hand, and said, ‘You 
are wounded in the hand.’ 

“*Ves,’ replied the White Comrade, ‘it is an old 
wound that has been reopened.’ ”’ 

To-day we have come to speak doubtingly of the 
supernatural; but we shall hardly find it in our 
hearts to grudge a wounded soldier, suffering and 
alone, the beautiful and comforting vision of the 
White Comrade. Moreover, whatever we think 
of the story itself, may it not lead us to ponder 
more deeply on the real White Comrade, the Com- 
forter, the Christ within us, ‘‘the true Light, which 
lighteth every man?” That Comrade, if we seek 
Him earnestly, will come to us on every battlefield 
of life, will bind up more than our physical wounds, 
and lift our struggling lives up into an existence 
beautiful, joyous, filled with love and the desire 
to serve. The saints are those who have found 
the White Comrade and who have become filled 
with His spirit. Have they not been the wonder- 
workers, the conquerors, the happy people of the 
world? 

What have they to tell us of this life in God? 
“The Spirit of God,” says Ruysbroeck, that man 
of “‘incredible goodness,” ‘‘breathes us out toward 
love and good works, and it breathes us in to rest 
and enjoyment. Without the exercise of love we 
can never possess God, and he who thinks or feels 
otherwise is deceived.” 

“Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of 
God; and everyone that loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God.” 
® © 


THE NEW PUPIL. 


NE clear, cold November morning when 
Miss Simonds entered her schoolroom 
she was surprised to see a stranger 
sitting near her desk. After she had 
taken off her hat and coat, she went 
over to him and asked whether he had 

come to speak to her about one of her pupils. The 

young man stood up and replied respectfully, ‘‘No, 

1 want to come to school.” 

The teacher, thinking she had not heard aright, 
for the man spoke broken English, asked, “Who 
wishes to come to school?” 

The man replied, ‘I do.” 

Miss Simonds found on inquiry that he was 
named Ben Lamotte, that he was nineteen, could 
speak very little English, and read only simple 
sentences, like ‘I see the boy” or “I see the cow.” 
He said the committee had given him “leave” to 
come if she would let him. He was almost six feet 
in height, and broad-shouldered, with black eyes 
that showed the blaze of a quick temper. Miss 
Simonds dreaded the thought of having him as a 
pupil, but she made him understand that he might 
listen all day and that she would give him an hour 
after school at night. 

In this way he studied until the following June. 
It was tiresome work, and at first he made very 
little progress. One night when he had more 
trouble than usual with his spelling lesson, he 
threw down his book and cried: 

“Tt’s no use, I’m too stupid! I can’t learn!” 

But the teacher urged him not to give up his 
fight. After they had talked a few moments, Ben 
asked: 

“Who gets the money I pay to the superintend- 
ent every month ?”’ 

“The town,” said Miss Simonds. 

“You do the work, they get the pay! 
1 was paying you. 
he said eagerly. 

“To help you.” 

A strange look came into young Lamotte’s face. 
For the first time in his life, some one was doing 
something for him without asking for any pay. 
The teacher had gained over him an influence 
that would shape his whole life. 

That year school kept on New Year’s Day. 
Knowing that it was the custom of his family to 
celebrate that day unwisely, Miss Simonds asked 
Ben to come to school. When he came he was an 
entirely different person; it was clear that he had 
spent the previous night in dissipation. By three 
o’clock he ha@ iaid his head on the desk and was 
sound asieep, breathing heavily. 

Miss Simonds knew something of the man she 
had to deal with, and that he was dangerous when 
he was in liquor; but without showing her fear, 
she told him quietly that he had taken too much 
liquor, and that the offense must not be repeated 
if he were coming to school. An angry glare 


























I thought 
Why do you stop every night?” 


showed in his eyes, the color left his cheek, his 


muscles tightened, but the teacher went on quietly, 
but firmly. She spoke of the evil and wickedness 
in his life, and begged him to begin to make that 
life a different one. 

“T can’t,” said he, almost in a whisper. “Only 
last Saturday night I had a fight witha man. I’d 
have killed him if some one hadn’t stopped us just 
in time.” 

Miss Simonds took quick advantage of the con- 
fession. 

“Ben,” she said, “if I knew you were engaged 
in such an angry quarrel and could get to you, I 
should step between you and the other person, no 
matter what danger I ran.’”’ 

“Why ?” asked Ben; and Miss Simonds replied, 
“To save you.”’ 

She turned to her desk and her work, but young 
Lamotte sat thinking it over. At last he came to 
her and said, ‘Promise me you will not do as you 
said. I might kill you. When [ am mad, ’m 
blind maa.” 

Miss Simonds looked up with a pleasant smile. 

“Then do not get mad,” she said. ‘‘I shall cer- 
tainly do as I said if the occasion offers.” 

His old companions wondered why Ben Lamotte 
could never thereafter be tempted to take a glass 
of liquor or be drawn into a fight. They saw less 
and less of him, too, as the year passed. 

In the fall when Miss Simonds came back to 
school she learned that Ben had gone to a busi- 
ness college. The news repaid her for all the 
tedious work she had spent on him, but she was 
still happier when every three months there came 
from Ben a letter written in a fine hand, correctly 
spelled and punctuated, telling her of his standing 
in the class, and always ending thus: 

“I have not drunk one drop of liquor or got 
fearfully mad once. When I am tempted I can 
always feel your hand on my shoulder, and I almost 
think you are there. It gives me strength, for 
what I am you made me.” 

A little courage, a little self-denial, a great many 
prayers, and one who was on the way to being 
one of the worst of men was helped to become an 
honest and useful citizen, for such is Ben Lamotte 
to-day. 
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COURTSHIP UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


AN, a sturdy peasant in a remote German vil- 
J lage, had decided to put an end to his state of 

single blessedness. It was one thing to decide, 
but quite another to carry out his decision. For 
how to convey his sentiments to the object of his 
affections puzzled’ him sorely. His extremely 
bashful nature put a personal declaration quite out 
of the question; intrusting the mission to some 
one else was equally embarrassing. Mr. Hans 
Hermanns, in Ueber Land und Meer, tells how the 
courtship proceeded. 

One morning, when I was preparing to go up to 
the city for a few days, Jan came into my room. 

“Well, Jan,” I asked, ‘‘what can I do for you?” 

Anindistinet gurgle was his only answer. Nerv- 
ously he chewed the ends of his red moustache; 
then suddenly he blurted out: 

“Be there books in the town?” 

“Books?” I repeated, surprised that Jan had 
suddenly acquired a taste for literature. “What 
kind of books?” 

Again the awkward silence, in which Jan seemed 
to be mustering up courage. Finally he exploded: 

“Books with letters in ’em.’’ 

Had I not been aware of Jan’s matrimonial am- 
bitions, I should have beennonplused. As it was, 
his meaning dawned on me slowly. 

“Do you mean one of those model letter-writ- 
ers?” Lasked. “Perhaps a love-letter writer?” 

Jan blushed, and giggled foolishly. 

‘Aye, that’s what I mean.” 

When I returned from the city I brought the 
much-desired book. Jan immediately disappeared 
with it into his room, whence he emerged after 
two long hours. He looked tired but happy, 
and I knew that letter Number 1 had been suc- 
cessfully copied. 

Although his own village possessed a perfectly 
responsible post office, Jan preferred to walk ten 
miles to a neighboring town to mail his letter. 

“*Cause if I post it here,” he argued with some 
reason, “everyone’ll know whom I’m writing to.” 

A year later, when I again met Jan, he was still 
a bachelor. ‘‘What,’’ 1 said, ‘‘didn’t the book help 
you any?” 

“It weren’t that,” Jan replied gloomily. ‘She 
was too stupid; she didn’t answer me. I copied 
all the letters in order, but it was no use. She 
was too stupid.” 

This heartless behavior on the part of the young 
lady puzzled me, until I thought of the explanation. 

**How could she reply to your letters, Jan, when 
the answers were all in your book ?” 

“Oh,” said Jan, somewhat ashamed of having 
too speedily judged her intelligence, and some- 
what relieved that all hope was not yet dead, “that 
is so, too.” 

Whether the young lady was presented with a 
model love-letter writer so that the correspond- 
ence could be carried on more satisfactorily, or 
whether Jan summoned up courage enough to 
deliver his sentiments in person and receive his 
answer in the same way, the story does not tell. 
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GENUINE AMERICAN NAMES. 


N these days, when we have so much trouble to 
pronounce the strange-looking, foreign names 
that fill our newspapers and magazines, it is 

refreshing to come across names that are of the 
purest American origin. Such names are to be 
found in abundance in any copy of the Colony 
Courier, a newspaper the editor of which is a 
Cheyenne Indian. 

This blanket tribe, together with its friendly 
neighbors, the Arapahoes, lives on government 
allotments in western Oklahoma, and is fairly 
prosperous. Here follow a few examples of the 
actual news items that appear in the tribal paper: 

“Bear Woman, wife of Henry Guerier and 
Mother of Mary Washee, died July 8 at her home 
on South Canadian river.” 

“Brave Bear, All Runner and Skunk Eyes were 
down from near Thomas making new leases with 
their renters.” 





“Bouncing Boy was born July 6 to McPherson 
Prairie-Chief and Night-Walker near Clinton.” 

“Sage Woman Kias deeded 160 acres of Wild 
| Cat Woman’s allotment to her son James Kias. 
| Sage Woman is sole heir to Wild Cat Woman’s 
| allotment.” 

“White Man, Dirty Nose and Long Neck were 
making new lease at Superintendent Small’s 
office.” 

“Dr. Darnell Seger, school physician, took Bessie 
Throwing Water, Wife of John Little to hospital 
at Clinton.” 

“Cheyennes and Arapahoes had big gathering 





for big feast at Sage Bark’s allotment. These 
feasts take place every Saturday night and always 
have plenty to eat for everybody that comes. 
This feast is for everybody.” , 

From the above items the reader can see that 
the wife in these Indian tribes does not bear her 
husband’s name. Sometimes the children bear 
the father’s name, rarely the mother’s, but often 
neither. 

Neither do they use the prefixes Mr.; Mrs., and 
Miss. When one Indian gir) visits another, the 
news item that tells of the visit runs in this way: 

“Mary White Eagle is visiting Dove Eye Stum- 
bling Bear. These women have no husbands.” 

How would an American girl like to have the 
news item that announced her visit to a friend 
followed by the statement, ‘This girl has no 
husband’’? 
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A PARDONABLE MISTAKE. 
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mountains there presides an old gentleman 
who invariably demands of litigants, before 
the machinery of the court is set in motion: “Do 
yo’-all want book law or jestice in this here case?” 

“Jestice’? has always been promptly declared 
for, and His Honor must have distributed ‘it with 
a wise and kindly hand, inasmuch as he has been 
reélected, almost unanimously, on every voting 
day ever since ‘‘the war.” 

Natives do not usually regard a lawyer as neces- 
sary when a cause is to be decided by this law- 
giver of the hills. Each man states his case for 
himself, and the judge simply tells the witnesses 
to “Jest tell the jury all about this here matter, so 
far as you air informed,” and helps out with a few 
direct questions when the testimony seems not 
quite clear. 

Recently, however, ‘‘a foreigner’”—from Ken- 
tucky—joined issues with a native, and imported a 
lawyer from Nashville. Among the other strange 
and unprecedented things that the lawyer did was 
to challenge certain of the men who were expected, 
as a matter of course, to form the jury. Being a 
juryman is a recognized profession in that partic- 
ular region, and the lawyer’s objections occasioned 
both astonishment and anger in the breasts of the 
gray-bearded regulars. 

“Colonel Smith has been on the jury every settin’ 
of this cote for thirty years,” the old judge remon- 
strated gently, in one instance. ‘He has always 
proved powerful satisfactory both to the cote and 
to all others concerned. Of course, as we are 
a-goin’ to have book law in this case, you can 
object to Colonel Smith if yo’ want to, but I would, 
pussonally, like mighty well to know why yo’ 
object to him?’’ 

“From his conversation, overheard by chance, I 
am convinced that this man would be unable to 
give proper weight to the evidence [ shall intro- 
duce, Your Honor,” the lawyer explained briskly. 
“He is unacquainted with the meaning of most 
ordinary words.” 

“That so?” the old judge remarked, pushing up 
his spectacles and surveying Colonel Smith re- 
provingly. “Now I always thought he was right 
well along in words. What was it he didn’t seem 
to know the right meanin’ of?’’ 

“The term, ‘preponderance of evidence,’ Your 
Honor,” the lawyer asserted, “was most absurdly 
construed by this man. He —” 

“Oh, I reckon not,” the old judge interrupted, 
with a kindly smile; ‘‘I reckon yo’ jest misunder- 
stood him. Iam plumb sure Colonel Smith knows 
as well as I do that preponderance of evidence 
means evidence previously pondered—don’t you, 
colonel?” 

“Objection withdrawn, Your Honor,” the lawyer 
said weakly. 


() me a judicial district in the Tennessee 
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LONDON’S CHRISTMAS HOLLY. 





| "Tis io ingenious people who delight to tell 
| us how many times Mr. Rockefeller’s mil- 
lions, laid end to end in one-dollar bills, would 
| reach across the continent, might find a congenial 
| exercise in calculating how many acres of holly 
| bushes are required to decorate London for Christ- 
mas. It would, no doubt, be a considerable num- 
ber, for the English people, with a wholesome 
conservatism, keep up the beautiful old custom of 
brightening up their houses with shining greenery 
in honor of the happiest festival of the year. 

Nor was the custom limited, in olden times, to 
Christmas, for we read in Herrick’s “Ceremonies 
for Candlemasse Eve” how at that time, twelve 
days after Christmas, box was to take the place of 
“holly, rosemary and bayes, ivie and mistleto,” 
until Easter. Then yew supplanted box; next 
came birch, “and many flowers beside, to honour 
| Whitsontide’’; and later yet, “green rushes and 
oken boughs, to re-adorn the house.” But the 
holly was always first in the hearts of Englishmen. 

The tree is a common one in Britain, and its 
glossy leaves and gleaming berries shine out from 
every copse and every roadside hedge as plenti- 
fully as the wild roses or the blackberry bushes. 
But the greater part of the holly for London is 















brought nowadays from the New Forest. That 
magnificent piece of forest—it was named ‘‘New” 
in the year 1079, and a part of it has remained 
unbroken from the earliest times—consists prin- 
cipally of oak, ash, beech, and birch; but many 
other trees and plants thrive, and attain a wonder- 
ful and beautiful perfection of growth there. 

The holly trees are more vigorous here than any- 
where else on earth. They often grow to be sixty 
feet high, with huge trunks two or three feet thick, 
and wide-reaching branches. With their smooth, 
slate-gray stems and gleaming foliage of green 
ivory, they are the most striking trees in England, 
not excepting even the colossal oaks and yews to 
which the guidebooks constantly draw the trav- 
eler’s attention. 

Our readers may be interested to read a quaint 
old carol in praise of the holly tree that was written 
nearly five hundred years ago, when King Henry 
VI sat on the throne of England: 


Holly stond in the halle, fayre to behold; 
Ivy stond without the dore, she ys full sore a-cold. 


Refrain to each stanza. 


Nay Ivy! nay, it shall not be I wys; 
Let Holly hafe the maystry, as the maner ys. 


Holly and hys mery men, they dawnsyn and they sing, 
Ivy and hur maydenys, they wepyn and they wryng. 


Ivy hath berys as blak as any slo; 
Ther com the owle and ete hym as she goo. 


Holly hath byrdys a ful fayre flok, 
The Nyghtyngale, the Poppyngy, the gayntyl Laverok. 


Good Ivy what byrdys hast thou ? 
None but the howlet that kreye How, How ! 
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AN ALL-IMPORTANT SHOT. 


FTER they had existed on the barren, ice- 
bound Wrangel Island for six months, the 
dozen survivors of the ill-fated Karluk, of 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s arctic expedition, were 
rescued. A small amount of seal oil and a few 
fox carcasses were all that remained of their food 
supply, writes Mr. Burt M. McConnell in Harper’s 
Magazine. Munro had only twelve cartridges left 
with which to sustain himself and his companions. 

“On one occasion,” said Munro, “after our food 
supply had become exhausted and we were won- 
dering where the next meal was coming from, I 
saw a seal out on the ice. I crept to within a 
hundred yards of him before I hgd to stop to 
steady my nerves. My heart beat so loudly that I 
thought the seal must surely hear it. 

“While I was resting, the thought came to me, 
‘If you miss him, you will starve’—for seals were 
very scarce, and we had seen no other game in 
several days. 

“I crept to an advantageous position, set the 
hair trigger of my rifle, and took deliberate aim. 
I think I held the gun sights on the head of 
that seal for at least two minutes, but my hand 
was too unsteady to make my aim certain. I lay 
down on the ice to regain my composure, but the 
thought that if I waited too long the seal might 
disappear would not allow me to rest. 

“T aimed again, but my nervousness again frus- 
trated my aim. I kept saying to myself through 
clenched teeth, ‘I’ll get you!’ and calling the seal 
all sorts of names. I was a cave man for a few 
moments. When I had become calmer, I fired. 
The seal gave one shudder and lay still. 

“T saw and killed only just one seal after that; 
so the rescue party came in the nick of time.” 
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AN HISTORIC TALLOW CANDLE. 


IR Henry Lucy, the ‘‘Toby, M. P.” of Punch, 
S in a recent communication to the New York 
Sun, relates an incident that shows how 
closely interwoven with the present are the tra- 
ditions of the past in England. He writes: 
“Walking home along the Mall a little after 
eleven o’clock last night, I happened on a pictur- 
esque sight. A corporal’s guard of khaki-clad 
men, with rifles on their shoulders, advanced at 
the quick march. There was nothing unusual 
about that, as men in khaki, whether singly or in 
groups or battalions, throng the streets throughout 
the livelong day. What struck the eye was the 
fact that the noncommissioned officer in charge of 
the little group swung in his right hand a lantern, 
from the centre of which dimly shone a tallow 
candle. The men formed the guard proceeding to 
undertake night duty at St. James’s Palace. , 
“Through the centuries, since the time of Henry 
VIII, who brought hither his bride, Anne Boleyn, 
whose initials, joined to his, are to this day trace- 
able over the chimney piece in the Presence Cham- 
ber, this corporal’s guard has nightly set forth on 
its mission. In Tudor times gas was not known in 
the Mall, much less electric light. Hence the lan- 
tern with the tallow dip, which, with the greatest 
war the world has known raging in Flanders, Italy, 
Russia, and the Balkans, still twinkles on its way 
to St. James’s Palace.” 
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AN EASY WAY TO PAY DEBTS. 


PEAKING of the national crusade in favor of 
S thrift in England, Pearson’s Weekly tells the 
following story of Mr. Kipling: 

At one time the famous author always paid his 
bills, no matter how small they happened to be, 
with checks. After a while he discovered to his 
amazement that his bank account showed a much 
larger balance than the counterfoils of his check 
book warranted. In fact, while he was drawing 
checks for small amounts almost daily, his money 
in the bank did not seem to dwindle in the least. 

For a long time he was at a loss to account for 
this astonishing fact, until he happened one day to 
visit an office, the occupant of which was an en- 
thusiastic autograph collector. There the author 
saw one of his own checks, framed and hanging 
on the wall. 

Thus the mystery was solved. It appeared that 
the local shopkeepers found that they could often 
get more for Kipling’s checks by selling them to 
autograph hunters than they could by cashing them 
at the bank, and so, although the author kept on 
drawing checks, his bank balance remained almost 
intact. 
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THE INTELLIGENT INDEX MAKER. 


NDEXES are usually dry reading, but anyone 
who picks up a copy of one of the best cookery 
books that are published in the United States, 

will extract at least one smile from the index if he 
gets as far into it as these entries: 

Polish for old Furniture .... 
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ORAWN BY 
L. J. BRIOGMAN 


LOOK AT THE WON 


CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
BY G. H. SMITH. 


On the morning of Christmas Day 
We will have a peep at the Zoo; 
The keepers have all gone away, 
And so the animals play 
Just as Billy and Bess would do. 


And look at the wonderful toys 

They found on their Christmas tree! 
A houseful of girls and of boys 
Could hardly make so much noise 

At the height of their Christmas glee. 


The Tiger is roaring a song 

With but little regard to the score; 
The Daddy Monk says, “It is wrong 
To thump with a thump too strong 

When the drum is at rest on the floor.” 


The Lion is teaching his son 
That riding is only a trick. 

The Little Bear finds it is fun— 

Though he really had hoped for a gun— 
To play with a jack-on-a-stick. 


The Elephant thinks it is fair 
To nibble a bit at his hay; 

And the Hippo and Polar Bear 

Are so friendly they gladly share 
The sweets of their Christmas Day. 


ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 
a] 
ay 





| THE CHRISTMAS TREE IN THE WOODS. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


| course, all Christmas trees come from 
| the woods in the first place, but did 
| you ever see a Christmas tree growing in the 
| woods, where it had stood from the time when 
| it was a tiny seedling, and yet covered with 
wall the wonderful things that make Christmas 
| the brightest and merriest day of the year? 
| It is not likely; but the three Harris children 
had such a tree, and so did the three White 
| children, who were their guests; and to each 
|of the six it will probably be the grandest 
Christmas tree of a lifetime. 
| It happened in this way: The Harris family 
and the White family live near together, in 
the same street of a large city. Mr. Harris 
| owns @ Summer camp on the wooded shore of 
|a lake many miles from the city, where the 
| family usually spends its summers. But one 
day, a week or so before Christmas, he said: 
| ‘*Don’t you think it would be fun to spend 
| Christmas at the camp ?’’ 
He had spoken to Mrs. Harris, but before 
she could answer, both Hubert and Mary were 
| shouting, ‘*Yes!’’ so loudly and with such joy 
| in their voices that the matter was as good as 
| settled. Even the baby, Billy Harris, joined 


p CHRISTMAS tree in the woods! Of 








Even Scottie, the dog, went along, although 
he had to ride in the baggage car. The rail- 
way journey was in itself almost enough fun 
for one Christmas, for the car was filled with 
others who were going for holiday visits, and 
everyone was happy and having a good time. 
But an even merrier time awaited them when 
they left the train at Lakeside and piled into 
Mr. Wood’s big pung. Mr. Wood lives on a 
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DERFUL TOYS THEY FOUND ON THEIR CHRISTMAS TREE! 


Although the tree held no candles, it seemed 
ablaze, for the sun was just rising across the 
lake and its rays fell on the tinsel, the tissue, 
the glass balls, and all the other bright things 
that hung from the branches. 

There were presents for all, but before they 
opened a single one they formed a ring round 
the tree, and how they shouted and sang! 
Baby Billy rode on his father’s shoulder, and 
made almost as much noise as little Tommie on 
the ground. And off across an open space 
they saw a deer—a wild deer that lived in the 





farm near the Harris camp, and Mr. Harris 
had written him to have things ready for them. 

Over the snowy road they sped. The village 
was soon behind them, and in a little while 
they were in the woods beside the frozen lake. 
Scottie ran with joyful barks beside the pung, 
for he was glad to get into the country again. 

When they reached the camp and Mr. Wood 
threw open the door, they found a great fire 
blazing in the big fireplace to welcome them. 
It was hard to tell whether the children had 
a better time round the fire or in the snow 
that was piled under the trees outside. None 
of them had ever been at the camp in winter 
before, and it was all so strange that when at 
last they went to bed, thoughts of Christmas 
trees and Christmas gifts had almost faded from 
their minds. The fun of the ride, and the 
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THEY FORMED A RING ROUND THE TREE, AND HOW THEY SHOUTED AND SANG! 


THE MAGIC KEY. 


BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN. 


In every face there is a door 

Through which a thousand words, or 
more, 

Go rushing every day 

While you’re at work or play. 

If kindly ones would come, tiptoe, 

Throw wide the door ; they’re needed so! 

But when cross words would scramble 

i out, 

And take with them a frown and pout, 

Then quickly turn the key, 

And very quiet be. 


|in the chorus, although perhaps he did not | supper, and the merry evening round the big fire 


| quite understand what it was all about. 
So the plans were made. 
Harris happened to remark to her husband: 


A day later, Mrs. | 


had put even Christmas out of their thoughts. 
But when, early the next morning, Hubert 


| crept out of bed and looked out of the window, | 


‘*Isn’t it too bad about the Whites? With | his eyes fell upon a strange and wonderful 
Mrs. White in the hospital, it is going to be a| tree. Was he dreaming? No, the tree was 


pretty dull Christmas for the children. ’’ 
‘*Let’s take them along to the camp with 
us,’’ said Mr. Harris. 


| there—a spruce tree, gay with sparkling deco- 


| rations and loaded with gifts, among the other | 
| trees! 
| And that matter was settled almost as quickly | shouted. 

as the first plan had been. The White children | 


‘*A Christmas tree in the woods!’’ he 
‘*A Christmas tree in the woods!’’ 
What excitement filled the camp! It was 


_ were delighted to go, and the Harris children | hard to keep the children from dashing out 
were very happy to have them, for Barbara | before they were dressed; but Mr. Harris and 
|and Bertha and Tommie White were among | Mrs. Harris hurried the dressing as fast as 


| the friends that they liked best. 


| How loaded down they were when they other, chattering like magpies all the while. | 


| they could, and the children helped one an- 


| went to the train the day before Christmas! | Then out they rushed, pell-mell. 


| forest beside the lake, and yet was so tame 
| and unafraid that it stood and looked long at 
the strange sight with its big soft eyes. 

| Was not that a Christmas to remember? A 
Christmas tree in the woods, and at sunrise! 
No wonder the children had some wonderful 
stories to tell their young friends when they 
were back at home again! 
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PUZZLES. 


1. DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 
I. 

(Five letters. Primals and finals are planets.) 
A garment; to join; fat; an entrance; a bird of 
| India; to separate and remove; to elevate. 
| Il. 
| (Six letters. Primals and finals form the name of 
| a Lm dear pesseenen.) 
A Brazilian bird ; brass or copper gilt ; the hedge- 
hog; a vehicle of the chariot kind; an herb; re- 
fined spirits. 





2. CHARADES. 
%. 
My first, though small, much work performs, 
1 for my second’s sake; 
It pauses oft, but never tires, 
or seeks a rest to take. 3 
My third is a large and well-known thing, 
hich for my second toils; 
Unwearied, it e’er labors on, 
Nor from its task recoils. 
My whole 7 second doth attain ; 
am by all required, 
And when of goodly quality, 
Am much to be admired. 
Il. 
My first is made with many strings, 
And to the ear much pleasure. brings. 
My next, when very long and deep, 
At night lulls us to dreamless sleep. 
My third I practice every day, 
And hope in time to learn to play. 
My all, in days of long ago, 
Made sweetest music, soft and low. 
Il. 
He who bravely does my first, 
Ere ever youth be past, 
In age will own my second, 
Nor need my whole at last. 


3. ACROSTIC. 
I’m found in milk, not in honey; 
I’m found in dollar, not in money; 
I’m found in ache, not in pain; 
I’m found in sink, not in drain; 
I’m found in lane, not in road; 
I’m found in frog, not in toad; 
I’m found in perch, not in bass; 
I’m found in barley, not in grass. 
My whole? Ah! very proud you’d be 
If you should catch one in the sea. 


4. ENIGMAS. 
I. 


I am a word of six letters; my 1456 joins; 
my 245 you often drink; my 3 5 21 are pests; 
my 452 we all do daily; my 534 isa very 
common verb; my 6 5 3 istodeface. The initials 
give me whole, and the finals make a person who 
rules. 

Il. 
I’m high, I’m low,.I’m up, I’m down; 
I’m used in city and in town; 
I’m often heavy, often thin; 
Sometimes I’m out, sometimes I’m in; 
You put me on, you take me off; 
But now I’m done—lI’ve told enough. 


5. BEHEADINGS. 
5 

Behead a creeping creature, and leave a meas- 
ure of length; again, and be sick; again, and 
leave only a prefix; again, and find only one 
letter. 

II. 

Whole, I am extinct; behead me, and I am 
quiet: behead again and transpose, and I am 
never at rest. 

Il. 

Whole. Iam hard; behead me, I am soft; again 

| behead and transpose, I am a useful metal. 
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TRAINING THE BLIND. 


BOUT four centuries ago the idea was 
first conceived that the blind could be 
educated through their sense of touch. 
Before that there were refuges in which 
blind people were cared for, but there 
was no effort to relieve their condition ; 

that was considered as hopeless. But in the early 
part of the sixteenth century carved wooden letters 
began to be used for teaching the blind to read; 
that was the beginning of the wonderful system 
of education for the blind that is doing so much 
to-day to make their sad condition tolerable. 

A Frenciiman named Haiiy has been called the 
“father of education for the blind.” He once saw 
a blind boy trying to decipher the letters on some 
printed matter that bore an unusually heavy im- 
pression. That gave Haiiy the idea of printing in 
raised relief. 

Of course if the best results are to be obtained, 
the education of blind people must begin as early 
as possible; generally speaking, the wonderful 
attainments that we read of occur among blind 
persons who have had painstaking care from 
childhood. And yet wonderful results have been 
reached with persons who have lost their sight 
late in life. Noone who has become blind should 
think of his case as hopeless. 

A certain lady who saw perfectly until she was 
more than forty years of age was in her youth a 
famous cook, and for years after she lost her sight 
she continued to cook as well as ever. The same 
lady can also do plain sewing, write notes with the 
aid of a line guide, and peck and unpack her own 














trunks, for she carries the place of each article in | 


her memory. 

Among the industries that blind people success- 
fully practice are piano-tuning, massage, hand- 
weaving, basket-making, typewriting and stenog- 
raphy, and telephone operating. A good many 
blind boys and girls are going through college 
to-day, and some of them have taken high degrees 
both in America and in Europe. The blind can 
excel in gymnastics, and they should be encour- 
aged to do so, because the tendency of sightless 
persons, especially those who have become blind 
after childhood, is to lead too sedentary a life. 
That tendency must be patiently and persistently 
combated by the friends of the sufferer. 


® @ 


THE TARDINESS OF BETTY. 


P in Betty’s lovely rose-colored room 
Betty was pouring out the story of her 
happiness—telling it, Betty fashion, 
in little rainbow-colored fragments, 
to Katherine Arnold. Katherine had 
been her dearest friend from college 

days, when the steady, splendidly poised junior 
had taken the lovable harum-scarum little fresh- 
man under her wing. She had kept up the “pro- 
tectorate” through her senior year, and through 
the three years since. Her own marriage had not 
changed the friendship, nor had Betty’s. 

“You see,” Betty said, half-whimsically, half in 
earnest, ‘‘I have to have you to steer me by the 
pitfalls—even though I know of course there 
couldn’t possibly be any pitfall between Jack and 
me.”’ 

“Betty,” Katherine asked suddenly, “how about 
your tardiness? Doesn’t that worry Jack?” 

Betty blushed—an infinitely becoming process 
that was quite enough to divert the spectator 
from serious and, as Betty would say, “scolding” 
intentions. 

“If you have to know,” she acknowledged, 
“Jack did say things two or three times. It was 
so almost unfair of him,—I mean, it would have 














been unfair if it hadn’t been that Jack couldn’t | 


possibly be unfair,—when it was just because I was 
trying to make myself pretty forhim! We missed 
the opera once,—lost the train by three minutes,— 
but I told Jack I'd rather have an evening with 
him than the grandest grand opera that ever was, 
and we did have the dearest time. Bui lately, 
Katherine, I really think Jack must be reforming 
me, because we haven’t been late for ever so long, 
and we were actually ten minutes early at that Sons 
of Somebody banquet the other night! Think of 
it—me early! I told Jack he’d better be careful, 
or he’d reform me to the other extreme.” 

“What time did he say the banquet was to be, 
Betty?” Katherine asked slowly. 

“Seven-thirty. The cab was to come at six forty- 
five. Although I think it must have been later 
than that,” Betty added, puzzled. 

“Do you remember what time you were to be 
ready for the Hamilton reception?” 

“Nine o’clock, I think. What in the world are you 
driving at, Kathie? We were in plenty of time.” 

“Do you know why, Betty? Don’t you see? 
Jack is telling you to be ready half an hour early 
each time. It is the only way he can be sure of 
not missing trains and being late for parties.” 

Betty’s eyes widened incredulously ; then a flood 
of shamed color swept across her face. It was 
very different from her usual rose-leaf blushes. 
It scorched. 

“Katherine Arnold! As if I were a baby, and 
couldn’t be trusted!” 

“But could you, dear?” Katherine asked gently. 





Betty’s pretty lips closed firmly and her small 
head lifted. ‘‘We’ll see’”’ she cried. 
At that Katherine smiled, That was what she 
wanted. 
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THE NOT DOWNHEARTED “TOMMY.” 


Biwe in their odd moments of leisure, the men 
who are fighting the grim battles of the 
trenches appear in a dramatic light. What 

could be more pathetic, considering the fate that 
awaits many of those concerned, than this bit of 
horseplay, which is described in an officer’s letter 
in Great Deeds of the Great War. 

“Many thanks for the parcel. The mouth organs 
arrived when we were resting and were billeted 
in avery large vinery. We formed up a band and 
marched round the building. We had all sorts of 
instruments in the band: the big drum was an 
empty packing case, and the drumstick an in- 
trenching tool handle with a piece of sacking tied 
round the end ; empty biscuit tins were side drums ; 
tin whistles, squeakers, and combs and paper 
came in as well. 

“Candles and electric lamps gave the illumi- 
nation, and it was really very funny to see this 
band of about thirty marching round the building, 
headed by the self-appointed drum major and con- 
ductor in a goatskin, twirling a big stick that I 
use in feeling my way to and from the trenches. 
After marching round once or twice, we formed up 
in a ring in the middle and had vocal and instru- 
mental turns until our feet began to get cold, when 
we had another march round. Of course it was 
all very silly, but we enjoyed the fun.” 
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ASKING TOO MUCH. 


se HEN I hear efficiency engineers talking 
W about wasted motions and misdirected 
energy,” observed a Southern editor, as 
reporte2 in Lippincott’s Magazine, ‘‘I often think 
there is more in fitting the man or woman to the 
job than most people realize. One of our young 
matrons learned that fact this summer when she 
made a cake with her own fair hands to ornament 
the table at a luncheon she had planned. 

“It was to be a nut cake of pretentious build, 
and early in the morning she called to the kitchen 
Lindy Lee, a little colored girl who helped round 
the house, and gave her a big bow! of nuts. 

“*Now, Lindy, I’m going to need a lot of nuts for 
this cake,’ she said, ‘and I want you to crack these 
for me. You can go out there under the tree, 
where it’s nice and cool.’ 

“Lindy delivered the shelled nuts in due course 
of time, but when her mistress started to put the 
finishing touches on her cake, she found she was 
running short of material. 

“*Here, Lindy, there aren’t enough nuts to cover 
this cake,’ she said. ‘You’ll have to crack me 
some more right away.’ 

“*O my, Mis’ Lucy, I can’t crack no mo’ 0’ 
them nuts!’ Lindy protested, with her hand to her 
face. ‘My jaws is all sore now!’” 
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DEAR FRIENDS. 

The past few weeks have indeed been busy 
ones for those of our readers who are interested 
in winning the prizes that were offered in 
the Premium Number of The Companion dated 
October Zist. Of all the different offers, that 
of the $2.50 Christmas Gold Coin, which is to 
be given to each worker who gets five new 
subscriptions by Christmas, has naturally had 
the largest share of attention. That is not 
only because of the intrinsic value of the gold 
piece itself, but also because it is an extra 
prize given in addition to the Premiums and 
all other rewards. 


A great many of our workers have already 
qualified for the Gold Coin by completing their 
club of five subscriptions. In fact, the orders 
are now coming in at such a rate as to keep a 
large extra force of clerks busy recording the 
subscriptions and mailipg the Premiums, the 
Winner’s Gifts, and the Gold Coins. I wish 
that you could read the letters of appreciation 
that come from these fortunate winners. They 
find it hard adequately to express their delight. 


If you have not yet completed your ‘‘five,’’ 
let me tell you for your encouragement that it 
is quite a common experience for a worker to 
obtain the necessary subscriptions in the last 
few hours. We always receive the largest 
number of orders during the last days of an 
offer. I am sure, therefore, that if you per- 
severe, you will succeed in the end. 


Moreover, the Publishers wish me to assure 
you that not a single worker shall be disap- 
pointed, even though his subscriptions are the 
very last to be received. If you mail the order 
that completes your club of five so that it is 
postmarked at your post office not later than 
midnight on December 25th, you will surely 
receive your Gold Coin, no matter how many 
others are called for. 


In closing this last letter of the year, let me 
thank you all for the good work you have 
done for The Companion. The work brings 
a double return to the worker. To the rewards 
you receive must ve added also the satisfaction 
of having helped to extend the good influence 
of The Youth’s Companion. 


Your co-workers at The Companion office 
extend to you the greetings of the season, and 
wish you a very Merry Christmas and a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, MAss. 








No Wonder it is 
Comfortable! 











The Coward “ Nature 
Tread” Shoe has a sole 
of unusual flexibility 
that is decidedly comfort- 
able. This shoe is designed 
along the natural lines of the 
foot and allows perfect foot freedom. 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 

Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. (Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled. Send for Catalog 























As delicious in flavor as itis 
oh in quality and absolute in 
Booklet of Choice Recipes me Ys 





Have youa scroll saw? Have you 
run out of patterns? Then here’s 
= you want—our free cat- 


“Scroll Saw Designs 
ye ee 


Write for ‘tnow! 
patterns it shows 
‘w mach- 


ines, scroll saw wood ane: mould- 
ing, scroll saw supplies, fancy 


lathes, tools and Tots of other 

things boys want. 

Any Boy who Is Mechanically inclined 
needs this FREE BOOK. 


naghroeter Bros. Hardware Co. 
® Washington A Louis, Mo. 








$1.50 PACKET OF STAMPS FOR 16&c. Focket No. G3 
contains 75 diff. stamps (cat.about $1. a including 


6 Chinese 
“gry ““View’’ 
Stamps, ye. BRIGHT & SON 164 Strand, London, England. 
08 all diff., Transvaal, Turkey, Benet, Pe Peru, 1 Cube. Mex. 


NS i yintdad Java, etc. & Album 5c. tna '420c. 65 

SS diffU.S.. ‘be. looingesBe, Agis wed 50%. ree. } buy 
stamps. C.Stegman, 5943 ante Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 

War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 

Stamps! ? France, Russia, rmany, Tuseer. England, 


etc., 105 bergen 7c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. New 32- age List 
FREE. oT td., 50%, Sa Stamps. L.B.Dover, St Louis, M. 


elivered vo You FREE 
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ory 
danger of leakage. Fires and 
pulling the iceer. Loads trom 
Mid. No age he required. Over six shots in one 
50c. Rubber-covered Holster, 
55c. Mone: or postage stamps, no coin. 
PARKER cen ces Sas O88 Shemeid Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the new profession 
Tree Surgery 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid 
and unusual gg m7 to honor- 
able young men. Ages 20 to 28. Stu- 
dents must have attended highschool, 
be at least 5 foot 7 in height, physically 
sound and of g character, After 
completing two years’ course, g' 





attention to Fruit Growing. 

Tuition moderate, including first 
year’s board. We pay salary second 
year. Write promatiy for fi 
ulars. Add e Secretary. 


JUST ONE CENT 


postal will bring *_ agenerous free bottle 
of 3-in-One Oil. it. See for your- 
self what a opaaae bicycle oil, gun oil, 
skate oil, fishing reel oil 3-in- One is. 
3-in-One is equally good forthree Boys’ uses: 
It oils all bearings perfectly, making tiem 
fairly fly. It cleans and polishes all wood and 
metal surfaces, and it absolutely prevents rust. 
We want you and every other boy to believe 
in 3-in-One. And after you give it this free 
test you certainly will believe in it. 
At all good stores in 10c, 25¢c and 
50c bottles and 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
| THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIM. Broadway, New York 











HE Editors of The 

Youth’s Companion 
feel that they are fight- 
ing a great battle for 
your family—that it is 
their duty, not alone to 
supply the best, but to 
bring all their experi- 
ence and training to 
bear in keeping OUT 
OF YOUR HOME 
reading that is without 
purpose, and that by its 
mediocre tone forms a 
taste for the inferior. 














New Companion 


A Beautiful New Year’s Gift 


Sewing Machine 





saving to the purchaser. 





[t takes a high type of sew- 
ing machine to satisfy and 
please thousands of different 
purchasers, with their many 
different requirements, yet that 
is what the New Companion is doing 
year after year. Shipped direct from 
the factory to the home at a large 


machine warranted for twenty-five 


years. Write to-day for particulars. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE zt 


'YPHOID IN AMERICA.—The Journal of the 

American Medical Association has published 
its third annual report on typhoid fever in the 
large cities of this country, and the facts it ob- 
tained seem to show that in many parts of the 
United States typhoid fever may some day become 
relatively rare. There are, says the Journal, two 
main reasons for the improvement: First, there 
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supply is likely to contain typhoid bacteria in | : 

dangerous numbers; and second, the growing | 
practice of Pasteurization has led to a decrease | 
in the amount of milk-borne typhoid. Now that 

we have generally pure water and generally clean 
milk, health officers can more easily study the less 
common sources of the disease. Outbreaks caused 
by “carriers,” for example, can be much more | 
readily discovered, now-that they are no longer lost 
in a multitude of cases that result from infected 
water or milk. The really astonishing decrease 
in typhoid fever since 1910—20,000 cases annually 
in a population of 23,000,000—is a matter for 
national rejoicing. By 1920 all large American 
cities should have reduced the death rate from 
typhoid fever to the low level maintained for some 
years past by Berlin and London 


BIRD TRAGEDY.—Last June, says the Scot- 
tish Naturalist, great masses of floating oil, 
. Supposed to have come from a torpedoed ship 
loaded with lubricants, appeared along the east 
coast of Scotland. At Kingsbarns the thick brown 
stuff covered the rocks and lay seven inches deep 
in the crevices. The keeper of the lighthouse on 
the Isle of May reported that large sheets of oil 
had drifted to the island, and that all the creeks 
toward the sea were full of it. At Cambo, at 
Largo Bay, and round the shores of Fife the oil 
also appeared. At all those places the sea birds 
suffered to an extraordinary degree. Guillemots, 
razorbills, and puffins died in enormous numbers. 
The eider ducks also suffered. Dead birds were 
lying all along high-water mark. Large numbers 
of dazed birds sat about on the rocks with their 
feathers matted with oil. They were unable either 
to fly or to dive, and in the end starved to death. 
























































| Smeg wi WELDING.—Welding by means of 
the electric are is common in repair work | 
where haste is necessary. The method is of | 
immense service on shipboard for repairing pro- 
pellers, stern frames, and many internal breaks. 
It is also being used more and more in railway | 
shops for welding cracks and breaks in locomotive | 
frames and cars, where 
the work can be done | 
without dismantling. | 
Worn parts are fre- | 
quently built up by the | 
addition of new metal. 
The illustration shows | 
the process of welding | 
street-car rails. With | 
the electric are the | 
work can be done very 
quickly and with little 
interference to traffic. 
The current passes 
down from the trolley 
wire through a small 
rod of Bessemer steel 
that the workman holds just over the joint, where 
it meets the current in the rail. When the two 





HE Home Calendar for 1916 on a desk; or the support can be 
retains the practical features that folded against the back, and the 
have come to Siinenith The Com- Calendar hung upon the wall. 
panion Calendars. The oramenta- 
tion is new and unusually attractive. ACH sheet of the pad caries 
the calendar of the month in 
"THE Calendar consists of a pad plain, large figures, and in smaller 








ancy ny yl rng wir yengonpaned of twelve sheets 234 x 334 inches type the calendar of the month that 
ae ee ee in size, mounted upon a heavy, hand- a and of the month that fol- 
wears heavy rebber ploves sud heavy dry shose somely decorated cardboard. A ows. Each sheet is decorated with 
hace coutra Gasts th cionaceane ee support attached at the back allows a seasonable design and also carries 
ee the Calendar to be placed upright a wise or witty aphorism. 


| 
WELLS A MILE DEEP.— The deepest well | 
now in the world is in Upper Silesia. It is a | 
diamond-drill hole in a coal field, and goes down | 
7,350 feet. “But according to the United States 
Geological Survey, there is a well in this country 
that may goeven deeper. It is about fifteen miles | 
west of Pittsburgh, and is being sunk to the | 
Medina sandstone,—a bed that elsewhere contains | 
oil and gas,—and is now 7,174 feet deep. In the | 
upper part of the well, the workmen struck gas | 
and oil, and between the depths of 6,830 and 7,100 
feet they found rocks that bore rock salt and salt | 
water. At Derrick City, in Pennsylvania, there is | 
a well 5,820 feet deep, which is probably the second 
deepest in the United States. Another deep well is 
on Slaughter Creek, in West Virginia; it is 5,595 
feet deep. It penetrates a sandstone at 5,030 to 
5,050 feet, and from that depth to the bottom, a | 
distance of 545 feet, it goes through limestone. 
Near West Elizabeth, in Pennsylvania, there is 
another well 5,575 feet deep, which penetrates a 
black shale. Another deep well, which is being 
drilled at Gaines, in Pennsylvania, has already 
reached a depth of 5,500 feet. Drillers of deep 
wells in this country use the most improved and 
efficient machinery; but in China there is a most 
remarkable well that reaches a depth of 3,600 
feet, which was drilled for petroleum with such 
crude appliances as a cable made of twisted 
strands of rattan. 


MEX AND CLIMATE.—In his presidential 
address to the geographical section of the 
British Association, Sir Charles P. Lucas discussed 
the influence of men upon geography, and inci- 
dentally the influence of trees upon climate. 
Cutting down the trees and laying bare the face 
of the earth makes climates both hotter and colder; 
it also makes them drier, whereas planting trees 
makes the climate moister. Tilling the soil also 
modifies the climate. Broken or ploughed land 
does not hold the snow and ice to the same 
extent as the unbroken surface of the prairie; 
on the other hand, ploughed land holds moisture 
better and retains the heat of the sun longer. 
Thus the wheat zone has moved farther north, 
and for agricultural purposes, at least, the work 
of man has made the climate of the great Cana- 
dian Northwest perceptibly more favorable than | 
it was. In Lord Strathcona’s view, there was a | 
change as soon as the rails were laid and the tele- | 
graph lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway were | 
strung, even before the settlers came. In carry- 
ing the line across a desert belt, it was found that | 
within a measurable distance of the rails and | 
the telegraph line there was a distinct increase | 
of dew and moisture. 





EARLY RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


HE custom of renewing subscriptions before the holiday 

rush is becoming more general among our subscribers every 
year, and we are grateful to the many friends who are kind 
enough to allow us to receive and to record their annual remit- 
tances early in the season. 


TO those to whom the exact date of sending is not impor- 

tant, we will say that a subscription reaching us in the next 
few days helps to lighten the pressure of work that comes a 
little later, and the thoughtfulness of the sender is appreciated 
by everyone in our office. 


The Practical Home Calendar 


is sent to every subscriber on receipt 
of renewal payment 
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448 Pages 
500 Illustrations 


40 Color Pages 
2000 Subjects 


The OPEN DOOR to 
INDEPENDENCE 


By. THOMAS E. HILL, Author of ‘‘ Hill’s Manual ’’ 


A Complete and Practical Guide to Successful Farming, Gardening, 
Landscaping, and the Profitable Raising of Herds and Flocks 


What To Do—CITY, SUBURB, COUNTRY—How To Do 


Land Selection; Preparation; Cultivation; Irrigation; Dry and Intensive Fonvings Profitable 
Production of Farm Crops; Truck Gardening ; Landscaping ; Fruit Growing; Horticulture; 
Bee Culture; Poultry; The Dairy; Live Stock; Domestic Animals; Breeding and Feeding ; 
Tools ; Implements and Farming Equipment—in addition to the comprehensive guide to land. 
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The “Open Door” instantly reveals what you want to know about farming, 
gardening, fertilizing, restoring worn-out land, spraying, planting, increas- 
ing the yield; and what it does for the land it does for live stock, poultry, 
bees, and household pets. If you want to grow vegetables—forty varieties 
are shown in actual colors, from asparagus to watermelons, and in the 


_ proper alphabetical order the text of the book tells you practically and 


scientifically how to get the best results in cultivating each and every one 
of them: just how to plant, when to plant, amount of seed required, how 
to guard against insects, and so to harvest and pack away that the product 
will keep fresh, awaiting the best market conditions. This book tells all 


about fertilization—the kind needed for the various crops—in order to get 
the highest returns. Better to farm ten acres for a full yield than one hun- 
dred acres for what they will produce without proper preparation of the 
soil, proper planting, and proper care. 

The “Open Door” is for those who haven't the time to take a course 
in an agricultural school. That is why it was edited in simple terms, and 
while scientific, it is practical—a child can understand; its meaning. What 
a boon, then, it must be to those who have a certain amount of practical 
knowledge from actual experience! “Bad Luck” and “Poor Years” vanish 
in the wake of this great book of knowledge. 


Containing Maps showing the Location of every County in every State and Territory; the Character of Soil ; Average 

Price of Land in each Locality; Irrigated Regions and Projects; Free Land, subject to Homestead, and how to 

secure same; 43,000 Market Towns — Locations and Populations ; together with physical Map of North America, 
showing Canada, United States, Mexico, Cuba, and Central America. 


448 Pages, 10x 7 inches in size— Over 2000 Subjects Treated — Over 
500 Illustrations—40 Pages in Colors— Art Cloth Edition, $3.00 Net 








~ HOW TO GET THE BOOK FREE 


Special Offer for one new subscription sent us between 
December 23d and January 10th. 


-Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s Companion for one year. Send the address to 
us with the subscription money and we will present you with this great work, THE OPEN DOOR TO INDEPENDENCE, 
regular $3.00 edition, a complete and practical guide for the making of money from the soil. The subscription must be 
one that has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot be your own. 


If the new subscription is mailed at your post office between December 
—_— rave Delivery Offer = -— January 10th, we will not only give you the book free, but we 


also pay the transportation charges on the book to your address. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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